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For the Companion. 


THE OLD STAGE-DRIVER’S LAST 
STORY. 


“Well, you’re a-goin’ away soon, and then you 
won’t ask me for any more stories,” said Obed 
Tinker, turning his open, blue-gray eyes towards 
me with an air of grim graciousness. 

“I’m glad on’t! I’m glad on’t!” he added, “for 
I’m about dreened dry of stories. You’re the big- 
gest hand for ’em Lever see. I should think ’t 
you’d ruther read ’em printed in papers an’ books 
an’ sech, same as the other folks do.” 

“Oh, I can read those at home if I want to,” I 
answered. I did not quite like to tell the old man 
that his stories were to be sown all over the world 
by the Companion. I thought he might not like 
to know that 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith, he’ll prent’ em!” 


So I expressed, as concisely as I could, my pleas- 
ure in hearing his quaint stories, and ashy sort 
of smile lighted up his rugged and wrinkled coun- 
tenance, for, like all the rest of us, he liked a word 
of commendation, if it was sincere. 

I had enjoyed his stories very much, and also 
enjoyed preserving them for the amusement of 
others. I was genuinely sorry to part with the 
grand mountain scenery, the pure, keen air and 
my old host; but it was late in November, 
and I must be home on Thanksgiving Day and 
take my part in the social amusements of the old 
home festival. After hearing the old man’s last 
story, I concladed that in its spirit, at least, it 
would harmonize with that of the day, and so I 
have written it out for the Thanksgiving number 
of the Companion. 

“Well,” continued the old man, in his Yankee 
dialect, “there was some old folks lived over to 
Red Hill when I was a boy, Josiah and Hanner 
Buck by name. He was one of the shif’less, drink- 
in’ sort; got his livin’ by sellin’ odds and ends, and 
raisin’ just enough potatoes and corn to keep the 
breath in his old body, though in winter-time and 
come summer he’d ketch trout and sell ’em to the 
big taverns, or snare pa’tridges and quails, or trap 
rabbits in the fall. 

“She would pick berries, and get scarce flowers 
for the summer boarders, that set by sech things. 
She had a kind of a rocky spot up onto the moun- 
ting-side where she fetched sech things off’n her 
tramps, and sot ’em out till sech time as she could 
sell em. 

“She'd go up Layfyette, I’ve heerd say, an’ be 
all day a-travellin’ there an’ back, an’ up Tucker- 
man’s Holler, and lug a basket full of the queer- 
est stuff! Suthin’ she called Rose of Dendrum, I 
b’lieve, and cowberry ’n’ bearberry, I dono why 
folks wanted ’em, but some did; and anyway 
it kep’ ber from starvin’, for she made the folks 
pay the money into the store down here to her 
’count, leest old Buck should get hold on’t. 

“But for all her trouble,—I forgot to tell ye 
she’d buried six childern over amongst the mul- 
leins in th’ old yard to Red Hill,—she was the 
forever-lastin’est pleasant-spoken creetur under 
the canopy! Jest as cherk as a cricket, and al- 
ways tellin’ about her marcies, though ’twould 
take two pair of specs for anybody else to see 
’em. 

“Folks round here used to call her ‘Thankful 
Hanner’ for a kindof a nick name, for she kep’ 
Thanksgivin’ Day the hull year round. 

“Josiah’d get drunk and nigh about break all 
the little crock’ry she’d got, and smash th’ old 
cheers to shivers; and Aunt Hanner’d come up to 
the house a-smilin’ real hard, and tell how pleased 
she was to think he’d forgot the old clock behind 
the door! 

“It beat all! By-’n’-by, the city folks to the 
taverns round here kinder found her out, and how 
clever she was to everybody, and what times she 
hed with her husband, and she got consider’ble 
help amongst ’em. One would give her a dress 
she’d tore a-wanderin’ round the mountings, and 
Hanner’d sort of restorate it, as you may say, till 
it made her a decent gownd; and one old lady 
give her a soft, warm shawl, and another sent her 
a winter bunnet, somethin’ hood-fashion, with fur 
onto ’t, and if she didn’t come to meetin’ regular 
after that! 

“Well, one winter was real drifty, the wust 
Snows ever J see in these parts, and old Josiah he 
went down with his rum-jug to the store one real 
shiny day, and after gettin’ consider’ble of a drink, 

besides what was in the jug, he sot out togo hum. 
But it had clouded over by that time an’ begun to 








snow; and what with the thickness and the sud- 
din drift,—for it snowed right down, I tell ye!— 
he lost his way, and strayed off the path up to th’ 
edge of a piece of piney woods along there, and 
sot down with his back against a big tree and fell 
asleep. 

“Somebody’d give him an old umberell when he 
started, and he’d had just sense enough left to 
put it up before he went off, a-holdin’ to the jug 
with one hand and to the umberell with t’other. 

“Hanner meanwhiles hed mistrusted ’t he’d meet 





with some mishap, knowin’ his ways; and she 
knowed every foot of the mounting as well as the 
way up to the chamber in her own house. So she 
started out about four in the afternoon for to meet 
him. ’Twas cold as death by that time, but she’d 
seen weather before, so she fit her way down 
tow’rdst the Centre, and hadn’t got but half-way 
when she see the top of that umberell just peekin’ 
out of the swale its ribs made in the drift. She 
knowed at onct ’twas somebody there. 

“She’d fetched a big new shingle along, and she 
digged the old feller out with that, shouldered 
him, an’ lugged him hum. You’d hardly believe 
it, but he lived throughit. The worthless ones 
doos mostly; but he friz his feet real bad—the 
toes came off’n the right one. 

“Some folks started out a-lumberin’ as soon as 
the snow got packed, about two days after, and 
stopped to Hanner’s house to light their pipes, and 
found Josiah in this sort of condition. I tell you 
they felt sorry for her. 

“ ‘Why,’ says she, ‘I’m so thankful it wa’n’t no 
worse! If ’t hadn’t been for that umbrell’ I 
shouldn’t ha’ found him.’ 

‘But he’ll mabbe lose his feet,’ said John Bar- 
ron, who was always a-croakin’. 

“ ‘Well, John, if he doos, he can’t get no more 
likker,’ says Hanner, a-smilin’. 

“«7’]l be benjehedondered,’ says Dutch John, 
‘ef you aint a good feller!’ 


they all looked queer, and one says, ‘I’ll chop for 
ye 2 spell, if the rest ll wait.’ 








“Then they all langhed, but somehow or ’nother | 


“So they all fell to, and fixed up her wood-pile, 
and dug a way to the old barn, for the potatoes 
was under the floor on’t, in a pit. And they giv’ 
her a piece of pork and two quarts of beans and a 
peck of meal; not knowin’ nuther if they wouldn’t 
be short themselves before a team come up the 
mounting with their supplies. 

“Hanner was dreadful thankful. ‘The Lord 
bless ye!’ says she, Kind of chokin’ up. ‘The 
Lord return it to ye also, for you lent it to Him 


“Td giv’ over my stage to Lemwell Camp that 
day, for I was goin’ up to drive a load of folks 
from the Glen House up Washin’ton, and as I 
was spinning along, I see her come ont of the 
path, and I took her up jest for company. 





when you gin it to me.’ 








“And Si Williams always said he b’lieved they 
did, for three days after a big fat deer came along, 
and Dutch John shot it, close to their camp. 
There hadn’t ben a deer seen in them parts for fall 
ten year before. 

“Josiah wasn’t awful spry when he did get well, 
but he made shift to hobble round with a stick. 
And what do you think?’ as soon as the snow 
went, if he didn’t hunt up that jug of rum that 
Hanner hadn’t never thought on, when she dug 
him out, and it give him a tearin’ drunk, I tell ye! 

“But the best on’t was that he couldn’t go a 
step when he was drunk, for he had to balance 
himself real careful anyway to walk, so Hanner’s 
cups and saucers and cheers was safe. He couldn't 
do nothin’ but lie and waller on the ground and 
swear. 

“ ¢Well,’ ses Hanner to him, as soon as he got 
so ’s to sense what she said, ‘I never thought to 
be thankful to hev your toes froze off, Josiar, but 
I see there’s good in’t now. Ye can’t do no great 
harm when you can’t walk round none.’ 

“That was Thankful Hanner, ye see! 

“July came, and she had got word to go up to 
the Glen House with some of her posies an’ things, 
and ’twould take her the hull day to do ’t; so she 
put Josiah’s dinner in a pail, and helped him 
down to a sap-shanty jest b’low, where the’ was 
a cool spring, so’s he wouldn't want for drink. 
Then she fetched a comfortable along in case he 
wanted to sleep, for he was real rheumaticky. 

“Feelin’ quite safe about him, she come down 
onto the travelled road so’s to get to the Glen. 








“You'd have thought I’d give her a new dollar 


she was so pleased. You see, she was consid’ble 
over sixty years of age, and walkin’ wasn’t all fun 
after the first four mile. 


“She was real good to talk to, so she needn’t ha’ 


been so everlastin’ thankful for the ride. She told 


me how she’d got their cabin fixed up; a stuffed 
rocker somebody’d giv’ her, and Josiah ’d tink- 
ered up a bench-like to set on, by the fire; and 
some little gals whose folks come toJackson every 
year hed made her the beautifullest quilt that 
ever was and had jest fetched it to her; and their 
ma had giv’ her a nice old carpet for her settin’- 
room—’twas kitchen and all, I knowed well, but 
she kind of prided on callin of it a settin-room, 
and I wouldn’t have hindered her, not for a good 
deal, I can tell ye. 

“You'd ha’ thought her house was a city-brick 
to hear her tell. But I'd seen it, and queer enough 
*twas,—built right agin the edge of a big rock that 
made a back to the lower part on’t, while the top 
run out atop of the rock, so’s that up-charmber 
was quite a piece bigger ’n below, and made a 
sizable room and a place for the ladder to come 
up by. 

“Well, I sot her down at the Glen, and got my 
load together and driv up Washin’ton; but the 
clouds come up whilst we was there, and it begun 
to thunder an’ lighten pretty sharp down below, 
though we was above it all. 

“But the women folks was frightened, and 
wouldn’t go down till the storm passed clear off to 
th’ east’ard, so when I got down to the Glen, 
Hanner ’d ben gone full two hours. 

“She told me afterwards that she didn’t wait, 
because she expected the storm would keep me, 
mabbe till night time. Soshe walked along pretty 
smart as soon as the height of the rain seemed to 
be over. She went up the path without stoppin’ to 
go out of her way to the sap-shanty, thinkin’ to 
make Josiah some tea, and set out a good supper 
for him, for they’d given her a basket of cold vit- 
tles up to the Glen, then she thought she’d go and 
fetch him up to eat. : 

“But Land of Goshen! when she got around the 
bushes, and was a-steppin’ forrard for to open the 
door, there wasn’t no door! Nor no house! Nothin’ 
but a heap of smokin’ cinders an’ ashes! 

“Oh, dear!’ says she. An’ then she said it 
come acrost her,—aint I thankful Josiah’s safe 
into the sap-house! 

“Jest then John Barron come along. He’d seen 
the bolt strike, he was on t’other mounting a ras- 
berryin’, and he see the smoke too, an’ mistrusted 
suthin’ was to pay, so he run overt. 

“*The’ aint nothin’ to be done!’ ses he. 

“ ‘No,’ says Hanner, betwixt smilin’ an’ sobbin’, 
‘but I’m so glad Josiah’s in the sap-house.’ 

“ ‘But he aint,’ says John; ‘for I come a-past 
there this minnit, and the door was wide open. 
There was an old comfort’ble lyin’ there, so I 
stepped in, and there wan’t nothin’ else—not a 
grasshopper.’ 

“Jest then he see somethin’, and he says, ‘You 
set down on that there stone, Hanner, a minnit.’ 

“He took down a staddle out of the bushes, and 
poked about in the ashes and fetched out Josiah’s 


| old brogan "bout half burnt. 


‘“*Hanner!’ ses he, real solemn, ‘Josiah’s got 
hum someway, and he’s burnt too.’ 

“Hanner giv’ a groan. She hid her face in her 
hands a minnit, and then she says, kinder feeble- 
like,— 

“<‘The Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord’ 

“John Barron was beat! But I expect she did 
live to be thankful that Josiar was took, for we 
heered that a feller a-campin’ out had seen him 
that day, and I went after the feller to find out. 
He said he come down by the sap-house, and see- 
in’ the old man in there, thought to stop with him 
for a spell. 

“Well, this city feller had a flask a-hangin’ to 
his waist, long with his knife, and Josiah he see 
it, and the old ragin’ for drink come on him, 
Well, he begged so hard for a swaller, that the 
city feller give him the flask, and if he didn’t drink 
the hull on’t! fust-class brandy, stronger ’n Sam- 
son. 
“So the man thought he’d go, reck’nin’ the old 
cretur ’d be pretty drunk before long. I s’pose 
Josiah, gettin’ the craze into him, sot out for hum, 
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and some way hobbled up there, and the storm 
come on an’ the lightnin’ struck the cabin, and set 
it afire whilst he lay drunk. 

“But our folks took Hanner right in. She was | 
real helpful, and they giv’ her a good home till she 
died, for she was took suddin before she was too 
fur gone to work. And when the doctor told her 
she was dangerous, and fact was she’d got to go, 
‘I’m so thankful!’ says she, ‘’t Josiah went fust. 
He’d ha’ ben dreadful lonesome without me,’ and 
then she passed to the place where there’s nothin’ 
to mar the thankfulness of the grateful heart. 

“Well, that’s what the last o’ th’ aliments done 
for Hanner Buck. 

“Perhaps taint expected that folks generally’d 
be as thankful as she—but I calkilate the world 
’d be a site better than ’tis, if like her ’twas made 
Thanksgivin’ day all the year round.” 

Rose Terry Cooke. 
a 





For the Companion, 


THE TREE AND THE SNOW. 
“Too heavy upon me lies the snow,” , 
To the sky said the restless tree; 
“The burden upon the ground Pll throw: 
Too heavy it lies on me.” 
The tree its burden cast to the ground, 
And its arms tossed light and free, 
While Nature with icy fetters bound 
Each other forest tree. 
Some warm days came, then a flerce cold wind 
On the forest began to blow, 
And ruined buds it left behind— 
Except on the boughs of snow. 
Spring came, and the Western wind blew free, 
The green woods blossomed, but lo, 
All barren and blossomless stood the tree, 
That shook from its boughs the snow. 
—From the German, 


+o 


For the Companion. 


MARJORIE’S ESCAPE. 

“Better stay over till morning; we’re in for a 
heavy snow-storm, and you’ll stand a dangerous 
chance of being lost in it if you undertake a walk 
of ten miles on such a night.” | 

The speaker was one of three men standing by | 
the large stove in the village store of Streetsville ; 
and they were engaged in absorbing a sufficient 
quantity of heat to bear them company on at least 
a part of the cold journey before them. 

Besides the owner of the store, who stood be- 
hind the counter in attendance on his customers, 
there was, just then, a fourth occupant of the big 
room which did duty as dry-goods store, hardware 
store and bar-room, besides being the only gro- 
cery in the village. 

The fourth occupant was not taking advantage 
of the glowing heat thrown out by the red-hot 
stove, for he sat far back on a wooden bench, his 
face quite in shadow. He had entered about fit- 
teen minutes earlier, and having asked for, and 
drained at a gulp, a large dram of raw whiskey, 
he disappeared into the gloom and was forgotten 
by the other occupants of the store. 

“Yes, Cameron, be advised,” now spoke the sec- 
ond of the three. “I would gladly give you a lift 
in my sleigh, but the storm is heavy and your 
home is in an opposite direction from mine. But 
I'll find you a room and bed at the house with 
pleasure.” 

“Thank ye, Mr. Proodfit, thank ye kindly, sir,” 
returned the man called Cameron. “I’ve but one 

reason for thinking twice of your offer. The fact 
is, I haven’t given in the morc, for the last tax- 
collection of the township, and I’m loath to leave 
the care of it with my wife. She’s quite delicate 
yet, and there’s no one at home wi’ her but the wee 
bairnie just come and our little girl, Marjorie.” 

While he was speaking, the man who was seated 
on the bench rose slowly and slouched toward the 
stove. But he never looked toward the speaker 
or his companions, and seemed hardly aware of 
their presence; he held his hands toward the fire, 
and seemed absorbed in contemplation of them. 

In alluding to the money Cameron had involun- 
tarily dropped his voice, but this man’s keen ears 
had heard every word that was spoken. 

“Pooh! The money’s quite safe,” said Mr. Fra- 
zer, the first speaker. “Thank goodness! there 
are no thieves in our township, and you'll be wise 
to take Mr. Proodfit’s offer, Cameron. You'll 
court more danger going home in the storm than 
waiting till morning. How are the missus and 
the little ones coming on ?” 

“Finely, thank ye, sir, finely,” Cameron an- 
swered, heartily. While they spoke the three 
men were moving slowly toward the door; and 
after a little further discussion it was settled that 
the tax-collector should accompany Mr. Proodfit, 
and return at an early hour of the morning to his 
own home. They all three bade the shop-keeper 
“Good-night!” and left the store together. 

As they opened the door, the wind and snow 
rushed in with such force that the candle on the 
counter was blown out, but the travellers received 
this onslaught of the storm with a burst of laugh- 
ter. Although all three were Scotchmen, they had 
lived long enough in their adopted country to be 
well seasoned to a Canadian winter, and its worst 
bluster did not scare them if they were well pre- 
pared to meet it. 

As the door closed after them with a bang, the 
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He groped his way, in the sudden darkness, 
toward the wood-stove, the door of which he flung 
open, letting out a glare of brightness on all 
around. Then he tore off a sliver of wood from 
an empty soap-box, and using it for a match, 
lighted the candle at its flame, closed the stove- 
door and carried back the candle, carefully shad- 
ing it from the draught which blew in at every 
crevice of door or window. 

“There!” he exclaimed, setting down the can- 
dle-stick with triumphant emphasis; “that’s ac- 
complished safely, Tom Dixon. An’ now, sir, is 
there anythin’ more I kin do for you! ’Cause, 
considerin’ the sort o’ night it is, I’m goin’ to shut 
up shop an’ get upstairs to my missus. We're 
rather glad on’t, my wife an’ I, when we’ve anight 
like this. We aint long married, ye see, an’ on 
stormy nights we do our sparkin’ over agin. 
Haint got no other time.” 

No answer having been received to his remarks, 
he turned and glanced inquiringly about the store. 
“Where the jingo has the fellow gone to?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ He was here when the gentlemen left 
the store. Must ha’ slunk off when the candle 
blew out and cheated me o’ that drink he had— 
pesky mean weasel! Well, he’s gone, and a good 
riddance likely. Now, Mary Jane, my dear, I’ll 
put up the shutters, bolt the door, and give myself 
up to the pleasure of your company.” 

About five and thirty years ago there stood, on 
one of the corners of four cross-roads in the town- 
ship of Trafalgar, Canada West, a square log 
house. It had been the district school-house till 
the abode of learning was advanced toa larger 
and finer building, and since then the deserted 
tenement had been let to the collector of taxes, 
Norman Cameron. 

On the outside it presented the ordinary appear- 
ance of such an edifice, but within it was more 
comfortable than it looked. The crevices between 
the logs were thoroughly filled in with mortar; 
the three windows, one on each side and one in 
the back, were well set, and all the small panes 
were in good condition. 

The large door in front was hung so that not a 
breath of air could penetrate within; and on the 
inside it was secured by a bolt, and still further 
by a bar of hickory about five inches in width and 
three in thickness, which extended across the 
door and was held by two iron staples let into the 
logs on each side. 

These defences against the rigor of winter and 
the intrusion of possible tramps was the work of 
the “gude mon;” but the interior—which, in its 
way, was a triumph of good management, skill 
and thrift—was all the handiwork of the “‘gude 
wife.” : 

The whole dwelling had, originally, consisted 
of one large, square room, and any ordinary 
housekeeper would have despaired of turning that 
barren apartment into a @welling-house; but Mrs. 
Cameron was not that sort of a woman. At first, 
her heart had sunk at the prospect before her, but 
her spirit rose to the occasion, and the very diffi- 
culties that thronged her path spurred her on to 
overcome them. 

Her quick brain imagined a neat row of shelves 
in one corner, with the blue Wedgewood set and 
silver cream-jug and sugar-bow] (relics saved 
from the wreck of better days in her far-off High- 
land home beyond the sea) on them, and a little 
curtain drawn across to shield them from harm. 
She remembered, too, yards of dark chintz in 
the great ‘‘kist’” that brought her clothes and 
house-linen from home. Then she saw the little 
chimney in the roof that had served for the school- 
house stove; would it not do similar service for a 
dear little ““Davy Crockett” cooking-stove? And 
so on with a dozen other things. 

Very soon the dark chintz partitioned the one 
apartment into four rooms,—two cosey little bed- 
rooms, a kitchen, which was also the dining-room, 
and a fourth room called the parlor when a neigh- 
bor dropped in for a chat, though commonly 
made one with the dining-room-kitchen, by loop- 
ing back the chintz curtain. 

The whole house, as Mrs. Cameron was fond of 
saying, “was just a make-shift till Mr. Cameron 
could find something better ;” but you might look 
long in many finer establishments for so much 
real comfort and refinement. 

On the night in midwinter of which I have writ- 
ten, little Marjorie Cameron sat reading a book, 
and waiting forthe expected “tap-tap” on the door 
that always announced her father’s return—though 
it was now so late that her mother had already 
told her she need not sit up any longer. 

But Marjorie was in no haste to go to bed, and 
was glad of an excuse to sit up later than 
usual. 

“Yes, ma,” answered Marjorie, as she spoke 
again, “I'll go to bed in a wee while,” and she 
glanced up at the little wooden clock on a bracket 
beside the china-shelf; “it’s only ten o’clock, ma, 


stormy night besides,” 


the snow fiercely against the windows. 





shop-keeper, Dixon,—a native Canadian,—fum- 
bled about for a match. 

“Bother!” he grumbled, in a thin, nasal voice, 
mistakenly supposed to belong exclusively to 
Down-East Yankees; “the store’s out of match- 
es. The stock’s most run out, anyhow. Guess 


I’d better run over to Toronto first chance, an’ git| and her husband—also a superior person—had 


a fresh supply.” 


| 


‘ “come down in the world.” 


and pa has come home even later; and it’s such a 
she added, as the wind 
blew in wild gusts around the house and whirled 


“It’s because of the storm that I no longer ex- 
pect him, dearie,’”” Mrs. Cameron said, in her soft, 
gentle voice, with a pronounced Scotch accent, 
though her speech showed that she was an edu- 
cated woman. In fact, her neighbors in Trafalgar 
| had all agreed that Mrs. Cameron was “quite the 
| lady,” and were never done marvelling how she 


“Well, then, ma, I’ll wait just anither quarter 
o’ an hour,” Marjorie returned, again glancing at 
the clock, which was ticking its loudest. “If pa 
isn’t here by then, I’ll go to bed.” 

She rose and drew the curtains closer about the 
windows—all save one, where she had looped back 
the chintz so that the light of a candle placed on 
top of a chest of drawers drawn in front of it, 
might stream out through the night and guide her 
father to his own door. Returning then to her 
seat, she was again absorbed in her book. 
Marjorie was a comely little maiden, of about 
thirteen or fourteen, though somewhat small for 
her age—perhaps because she had always been the 
baby till the coming of her rival, who now lay, a 
little pink bundle in white flannel, in her mother’s 
arms. 

Mrs. Cameron was thinking as she watched her 
that her little daughter was a “bonnie bairn,” and 
a less interested beholder would have readily 
echoed that opinion. 

But other eyes were gazing at Marjorie just 
then, and the sight awoke neither tender feeling, 
pity or gentleness in the hardened heart of the be- 
holder. A face appeared at the uncurtained por- 
tion of the window behind her, and a pair of evil 
eyes peered searchingly into the room. 

Their gaze took in that warm, bright interior in 
one swift glance—the Davy Crockett stove sending 
out a heat that penetrated to the furthest corner 
of the cosey room; the pale flame of the candle 
that lighted up one side of Marjorie’s face and 
figure, leaving the other in shadow; the gentle 
mother with a face like a snow-drop, and the 
sleeping infant. 

Into every part of the room, for all the chintz 
partitions were drawn back, those evil eyes peered, 
seeing everything, and then the face disappeared, 
while a smile parted the wicked, cruel lips, for it 
was evident that no protector, either man or watch- 
dog, was near to guard the helpless creatures 
within. 

At that moment Marjorie came to the end of her 
story, and with a glance at the clock promptly 
closed her book. 

“I’m coming to bed now, ma, dear.” 
stooped to unfasten her boots. 

Again the face appeared at the window, this 
time with a black crape mask drawn over it, 
through the eyelets of which gleamed the glitter- 
ing eyes, more evil and cruel than before. 
Marjorie drew off one boot and dropped it on 
the floor, then began on the other one, and the 
face at the window disappeared. She had just 
finished unlacing the second boot when a “rap-tap- 
tap” sounded on the door. 

“There!” exclaimed the child, starting up joy- 
fully, and tossing off the other boot. “He has 
come after all! Somehow, mamsey dear, I felt 
sure pa would come to-night,” and hastening 
towards the door, Marjorie removed the wooden 
bar. 

“One minute, dear papsey!” she called out, 
merrily, as she drew back the bolt. “Now, then!” 
and she flung the door wide open to admit her 
father. 

In rushed the snow and wind, and the figure 
that entered with them closed the door with a loud 
bang, while Marjorie uttered a piercing shriek 
and rushed towards her mother. 

“Now, then, quit that!” exclaimed the ruffian, 
in a brutal tone. “I aint goin’ to hurt ye! 1 
want the money.” 
“What money ?” 
ened whisper. 
“All the money you’ve got—all there is in the 
house; an’ quick, too! 1’ve no time to spare.” 
“O ma, not the tax-collections!” screamed Mar- 
jorie, wild with fear. “It would ruin faither; ye 
ken it doesna belang to us, sor,” she cried, turn- 
ing to the masked thief, and, as she always did 
when excited, speaking the broad Scotch she had 
learned from her nurse. “O sir, ye canna ask us 
to be thieves, an’ ’twould be just that if we gave 
ye the money that doesna belang to us.” 

“It’s the tax-money I want. I’m the Govern- 
ment to-night,” and the wretch laughed harshly ; 
then with a sudden change to brutal sternness, 
“Be quick about it—I’m none of the patient kind. 
If the money isn’t handed out in three minutes— 
well—see !” 

His two long hands, with their coarse, knotted 
fingers, were in a moment clasped about Mrs. 
Cameron’s throat. Marjorie uttered a hoarse cry, 
and fell on her knees at his feet. 

“You may kill me, man, rather than bring dis- 
honor on my husband,” Mrs. Cameron said, 
firmly. Then her voice died away in a gurgling 
sound as the monster’s fingers tightened their 
grasp. 

Marjorie clasped her hands about the man’s 
knees, and her wild, haggard face looked up at 
the glittering bad eyes that shone like fiery coals 
though the holes in the mask. 

“O sir, dinna hurt her! for God’s sake, dinna 
hurt her!” she pleaded, passionately. ‘“She’s my 
ain mither, an’ the wee bairnie’s mither. Maybe 
ye were once a wee bairnie yerself, an’ ye must 
ha’ loved yer ain mither”—— 

“Get up out o’ that, ye brat!” yelled the ruffian, 
as with brutal roughness he pushed the child from 
him, and raised his foot to enforce his next words. 
“Stow all that gab! I told ye three minutes—more 
than one’s gone now. When I’ve strangled yer 
mother, and you, too, then I’ll knock out this 
brat’s brains,” and he glared savagely at the in- 
fant, “if ye keep me waiting!” : 


And she 


said Mrs. Cameron, in a fright- 





eron, “he dare na harm us. Better we should die 
than yer father should be shamed—ah !” 

The ruffian’s grasp tightened, and Mrs. Cam- 
eron’s face was becoming purple. 

Marjorie shrieked, and flew to the great chest at 
the further end of the room; and love and terror 
doubled, trebled her strength, as she raised the 
great lid. 

‘Here it is!” she called out, in tones to melt a 
heart of stone, “only dinna hurt her.” 

The tin box rattled in her trembling hands, and 
the noise of clinking coin was distinctly audible. 
It fell like music on the robber’s ears, and his 
hands dropped from the poor woman’s throat— 
red and discolored from their pressure. He came 
toward Marjorie, and the child knew by the sound 
of Mrs. Cameron’s voice that her mother was 
alive. It was then, as Marjorie afterward said, 
“that an angel whispered to her” a means of sav- 
ing the money and herself also. She was close to 
the door, and turning the handle she flung it open, 
crying out,— 

“There’s the money! Come and get it if ye 
dare!” Then loudly rattling the box, she plunged 
into the night and storm. 

The ruffian stared after her a moment, then, 
with a furious oath, tore the mask from his face, 
and started in pursuit. He caught sight of her, 
about fifty yards away, standing still apparently 
bewildered. 

‘‘Wait till I catch hold of ye,” he yelled. “You'll 
pay dear for this caper!” 

“It must be hereabout, close here!” the young 
girl said to herself. ‘Ah! I see it now, one of the 
boards is sticking out of the snow.” 

Then she stood motionless—the ruffian’s floun- 
dering steps came through the heavy snow—had 
nearly reached her, when with a spring she darted 
ahead of him. There was an opening before her. 
She leaped across it, like a deer. The man came 
on. He did not notice the opening. She paused, 
and looked fearfully back. She saw her enemy 
drop out of sight into the earth. She retraced her 
steps, slowly, and looked down the dark chasm. 
“I wonder is he killed!” she thought. “It wad 
be small harm, an’ the world wad be well rid o’ 
siccan a fearsome mon. But I hope he’s no a’ 
thegither killed.” 

Then she heard groans, interspersed with fright- 
ful oaths, come hoarsely up from the depths be- 
low, and was re-assured on that point. As she 
rose to her feet and looked back toward her home, 
she saw Mrs. Cameron standing in the open door- 
way. Z 

Marjorie called out cheerily, “I’m safe, mamsey 
dear, an’ the wicked robber is doon the well—oh, 
he’s no killed, an’ there’s nae water to droon him, 
so he maun jist bide there a wee, an’ I’m gane for 
help.” 

She turned toward the main road, and though 
her mother called on her to come back, she heard 
no word, and fled onward with the wind, that for- 
tunately went with her. She was too excited to 
reason, and acted on the blind faith of a convic- 
tion that her father must come now. 

The snow had almost ceased to fall, but the night 
was growing colder, the biting wind cut her bare 
neck and unprotected face; and though her thick 
woollen stockings had for a time protected her 
shoeless feet, they were now soaked with snow- 
water, and cold as ice. 

As she neared a thick wood that bordered one 
side of the road, she remembered that wild beasts 
were yet seen in that neighborhood, and she could 
almost hear a long loud howl echo through the 
trees—was it fancy? She thought, and stopped 
to listen; but not even a wolf was abroad on such 
a night! 

“O papsey, dear papsey !” she sobbed out, “where 
are you? Does naething whisper in your ear to 
hasten to your poor wee girlie—what’s that ?” 

The sobs broke into the strangest wildest cry of 
delight, as a well-known sound came, faint and 
distant, but clear enough to carry joy to her heart. 

“Aye, aye!” she said, and hugged the “box 0’ 
siller” closer to her breast. “I'll save it yet— 
that’s the jingle of sleighbells!” and with strength 
renewed by hope, she flew onward. 

“Help, help!” cried Marjorie, wildly waving 
her arms as the sleigh came closer to her; and then 
she felt herself lifted in a grasp as gentle as it was 
strong, and clasped to her father’s heart. 

“God be good to us!” cried Norman Cameron, 
“it’s my ain wee lassie, my Marjorie. Drive on, 
Mr. Proodfit, drive on! O my wife, my bairn!” 

“Safe, dear papsey, all safe! an’ the siller too! 
There it is—oh, do take it.” 

Somewhat re-assured, Cameron said no more, 
but held his child to his breast, her cold cheek 
pressed against his own, and her half-frozen feet 
wrapped in his warm plaid. 

“It was Heaven’s mercy that Mrs. Proodfit 
made me bring ye home, Cameron, when ye be- 
gan havering aboot presentments.” 

“And may God bless her for it!” answered Cam- 
eron, fervently. 

They found Mrs. Cameron weak and faint from 
the injuries she had received, and from terror for 
Marjorie. Her injury, however, did not prove se- 
rious, and as for Marjorie, she suffered nothing 
worse than a severe cold from her terrible race in 
the snow. 

In due time the cause of all the troubie was 
drawn up out of the well, where he had not found 
truth, for he at once began a story of the most 
glaring falsehoods. 

He had broken a leg and sprained a wrist in the 





' “Don’t mind him, Majorie!” gasped Mrs. Cam- 





fall; and the authorities provided him with a lodg- 
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ing and medical advice at the government’s ex- 
pense, till he recovered, and hard labor in the pen- 
itentiary for fifteen years afterward. 

He vowed to get even with Marjorie before he | 
died; but being shot when he made a third attempt | 
to escape from prison, he paid to nature the only 
debt he was ever known to pay,—death,—and even 
that with ill grace. 





For the Companion. 


“A SCRAP OF SONG.” 


*Twas but a little scrap of song, 
Sung in a Northern wild, 

Whose giant forest trees among, 
The heavens feebly smiled. 


And yet it reached another’s ears 
And in a distant place, 
It brought, though lost to each for years,— 
Two brothers face to face. 
J. EDGAR RUSSELL. 
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For the Companion. 


LOST ON A VOLCANIC ISLAND. 
Story cf a Singular Shipwreck. 


Some years ago I was mate of the large, staunch, 
three-masted schooner Christopher H. Lord, J. F. 
Williams, master, which had taken out a cargo of coal 
oil from Philadelphia to Auckland, New Zealand, the 
previous year. Capt. Williams was part owner of the 
vessel, and had discretion to act without instructions 
as to the return voyage. Rates being good at Auckland, 





he chartered, after discharging the oil, to take a cargo 
of general merchandise from Auckland round to the 
ports of Tamanga and Wellington, on the east and 
south coasts of the North Island. 

We beat out of the Auckland harbor in February,— 
which is one of the summer months of this southern 
half of the world,—and proceeded under easy sail, with 
light northerly winds several days, till one evening, 
when the vessel gradually entered what seemed to be 
a vast bank of fog which rose in the southern sky and 
spread itself northward. 

There were no indications of anything more than 
ordinary weather, both barometer and thermometer 
showing normal and uniform readings. Only ordinary 
precautions on shipboard were therefore taken as to 
the night watch, etc. I was on deck as late as eleven 
o’clock; the mist was very dense, but there were no 
other indications to attract notice. 

At a quarter before two o'clock, however, the watch, 
a sailor named Wilson Plater, came and waked me. 
“Tt’s a little queer, sir,” said he. “i don’t know as | 
needed to call you, but me and Harris”—the man at 
the wheel—“‘thinks as how we hear guns.” 

I went on deck. The mist was still very thick and 
damp. Presently, as I stood listening, trying to look 
out forward, there came the very distinct report of 
what seemed to me heavy cannon, but a long distance 
off. 

“Now that ’ere aint thunder, is it?” said Plater, 
half doubtfully. 

It did not sound like thunder, though not many mo- 
ments after there occurred a rumbling noise of which 
it was difficult to determine the nature. Plater said 
that they had been hearing these noises for an hour, 
and had at last come to the conclusion that they must 
be signals of distress, fired from some vessel in trouble. 

I spoke to Capt. Williams, and he, after questioning 
the helmsman closely and consulting the charts, de- 
clared that the guns could not be from any point on 
shore, as there was open sea in the direction from 
which the reports appeared to come. Nor did it seem 
probable that the crew of a ship, foundering in these 
little frequented waters, would take the trouble to fire 
signal guns, the chance of attracting notice being very 
slight indeed. 

Of course we could do nothing in such weather but 
drift lazily on. The sounds, which seemed such as 
the discharge of distant cannon should have caused, 
continued to be heard at irregular intervals of five, 
ten, or fifteen minutes; and we seemed to be drawing 
slowly nearer to the point from which they appeared 
to proceed. 

An hour or more passed, and then, at about four 
o’clock in the morning, a sudden flash of reddish light 
shone through the fog and for an instant seemed to 
illumine the whole heavens to the southward. 

“Lightning!” was the simultaneous exclamation of 
several of the men; others at the same time crying 
out, “She’s blowed up! *Twas a ship a-fire, and she’s 
blowed up! Sh! Listen for the sound of the explo- 
sion!”” 

It came after about five seconds—a heavy, deep, 
booming report, which, owing to the dense fog, per- 
haps, had a muffled, rolling noise. 

“That ’ere was powder, sure,’ remarked Hickson, 
one of our oldest tars; but several of the crew were 
still inclined to believe it thunder and lightning after 
all. As for Capt. Williams, he expressed no opinion, 
being, as he frankly confessed to me, utterly ‘‘at sea’”’ 
as to the cause of the phenomena. 

He gave orders, however, to change the course of 
the vesgel three points to eastward; we were scarcely 
making way, however, and if, as I felt half-inclined to 
think, the sounds were really from a burning ship, we 
wished, of course, to render such assistance as lay in 
our power. 

Immediately follo-“ing the captain’s order to change 
the vessel’s course, a faint red glow was made out 
dead ahead, but at what dist it was impossible to 
determine; and while we were looking and speculat- 

ing as to the cause of this light, the man forward 
shouted, “Breakers right under her fore foot!” 

This startling discovery had no more than been 
shouted, when, before the order “‘Hard-a-port!”’ could 





over By half-past five o’clock the waves were break- 
ing over her weather-rail she was thrashing badly and 
leaking. We soon gave up hope of saving the vessel. 

Where were we? What was the cause or nature of 
the strange noises which we had heard? These were 
questions that now, with greatly heightened import, 
forced themselves upon our minds. . The wind by this 
time had dispelled the fog in part, and directly before 
us, to leeward, loomed the gigantic outline of a huge, 
precipitous, black mountain. 

The rumbling, booming reports seemed to proceed | 
from it; and as the mist lifted more and more and day | 
dawned, a vast pillar of white vapor was seen stream- 
ing upward from behind the black cliffs. 

These strange aspects of the land we had time but to 
glance at wonderingly, for all our efforts were now di- 
rected to getting out our boats and saving such provis- 
ions and property as might be most needed. 

The beach—a bank of black stones—was not more 
than two hundred feet from the spot where the vessel 
lay stranded, and the surf was not so heavy but that 
we effected a landing on it from our boats. Had the 
wind not risen, a large part of the goods, in boxes, 
might have been got ashore. 

But as soon as we jumped from the boat to the beach 
we found that steam or vapor seemed to be rising from 
it, and the pebbles were hot, and very soon we felt the 
heat even through our boots. 

While yet we were trying to look into this strange 
condition of things, an explosion that shook the whole 
shore took place back of the cliff at the foot of which 
we stood; and after a few moments, stones, ashes and 
dust fell in considerable quantities. 

“This must be a sea-volcano,”? Capt. Williams said 
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rock, with streams of hot water and mud, were blown 
high in the air. 


Fearing lest a still worse outburst might take place, | 


we hastily retraced our steps along the steaming shore, 
having seen quite enough to convince us of the inse- 
curity of the place. 

On reaching the point where we had landed, we 
found that the second mate, Mr. Gleason, had con- 
structed a kind of platform over the hot stones, and 
got up a tent, rigged from a sail. The vessel was 
working badly on the rocks, and quantities of wreck- 
age were floating ashore. 

Heavy weather was setting in; and our prospects 
seemed gloomy indeed. Day passed there drearily 
enough with us, and a still drearier night followed it. 
Rain fell at intervals and a drenching fog, driven in 
shore by a strong wind, wrapped everything in utter 
blackness, save for the fitful red gleam of the explo- 
sions back of the cliffs. 

The detonating reports from the mountain blended 
with the roar of a high surf and the dismal creaking 
and groaning of the schooner, slowly thrashing to 
pieces and breaking up. 

At about midnight there was a violent shock of 
earthquake, repeated after a few moments, and fol- 
lowed, in the course of a minute, by a high wave from 
the sea which dashed in, flooding our platform on the 
stones, and carrying out with it everything that could 
float, including our two boats. 

Some of the men were asleep at the time. <A shout 
rose immediately that the mountain was sinking, and 
& great panic fell upon us, there in the darkness. It 
was soon discovered, however, that the sea had retired 
and that we were still on a hard bottom. 








LOST ON A VOLCANIC ISLAND. 


tous. ‘Probably an island which has recently risen 
out of the ocean. How long it will remain above 
water, no one can tell.” 

Old Hickson told us of a similar voleano which he 
had seen in Behring Sea while up there on the whale- 
ship Calisto, in 1871. 

We drew out our boats upon the hot beach and stood 
in them to avoid burning our boots. The ominous 
noises from back of the cliffs continued. Our situa- 
tion was both singular and alarming; for we feared 
lest some terrific outbreak might take place—which 
would overwhelm us there—at any moment. 

At length, jumping from one stone to another—se- 
lecting the highest ones, for these were the coolest— 
the captain and myself, accompanied by Plater, pro- 
ceeded along the shore to eastward, to see what might 
be discovered and made out as to the situation. 

After following the shore for some distance, we 
came to a considerable stream of boiling, steaming 
water, strongly impregnated with what appeared to be 
alum and some dilute acids which made our hands 
smart. This boiling, foaming, cider-colored brook 
made its way down to the sea from out a deep ravine 
which opened back betwixt the cliffs. 

Turning, we followed the course of the brook into 
the gorge, and soon came in sight of a large, circular 
basin, or hollow, walled around with almost perpen- 
dicular precipices. This basin, which savans would 
probably term the crater of the volcano, was, we 
thought, very large in diameter, I should think at least 
half a mile, and presented a most singular aspect. 
There were scores of odd, slender, cream-colored 
“chimneys” scattered over its surface, from the tops 
of which streamed up little columns of vapor. 

Some of them “‘coughed”’ intermittently, like a loco- 
motive just starting a train. They were of all sizes, 
from five to forty feet in height. The tops of many of 
them were of a bright crimson hue, due probably to 





be executed, the vessel struck, very gently at firet; but 
& moment later, the swell raising her, she ground heav- 
ily on ledges and stuck fast there! So calm had been 
the sea that we had run within fifty yards of the beach 
before the watch heard the swash of the almost imper- 
ceptible surf; we were ashore, in a most lubberly fash- 
ion, before we knew it. 

It was very dark, and as there was no immediate 
danger of the vessel breaking up, Capt. Williams or- 
dered us to make the boats ready and then wait till 
daylight, to see if we could not get her afloat again. It 
soon began to grow light, but with the dawn consider- 
able breeze sprang up, and with it the sea rose rapidly, 


| about the level plain, too, which formed the floor of 


the action of the sulphur in the vapor. Scattered 


the basin, were little pools of steaming water. The 
brook which we had followed was the outlet of all this 
hot-water region; and the great volume of vapor ris- 
ing towards the sky was the aggregate of steam from 
all these chimneys and hot pools. 

The subterranean noises and explosions were quite 
continuous; and the least change of the wind brought 
to our ears the seething sounds of the heated waters. 

While we stood looking at this awe-inspiring specta- 


The earthquake was succeeded within less than ten 
minutes by the worst and heaviest explosion in the 
mountain which we had yet felt. The whole island 
shook and a dazzling flash of fire lighted up the sky. 
After a few seconds scoria, pumice, ashes and stones 
began to fall about us. Some of the stones were of 
large size, and had any of them fallen into our frail 
tent, it would have made fatal havoc. 

Towards morning the wind and rain abated; and at 
daylight it was found that one of the boats had drifted 
ashore again; the other was nowhere in sight. The 
boat would barely suffice to carry our crew of seven- 
teen souls; and for some hours the project of building 
a boat, or raft, out of the débris from the wreck was 
discussed. 

But while planks and spars were being dragged to- 
gether, in furtherance of this design, asail was sighted. 
It seemed to be a small schooner and was beating out 
towards the volcano. With what solicitude we watched 
it! 

In the course of two hours it had approached within 
a mile. We signalled vigorously, and on being an- 
swered, put off in our boat through very rough water. 
The vessel proved to be a little thirty-ton cutter, hav- 
ing on board a party of gentlemen, sea-captains, naval 
officers and others, who had come up to reconnoitre 
the volcano. 

For we found that we were out of our course and 
had fallen upon the island of Wakati, a well-known 
voleano in the middle of the Bay of Plenty. 

We were hospitably received, in due time were car- 
ried back to Auckland, and were thence transferred 
home. RIcHARD HEATH. 
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STRAY BULLETS. 


An officer in the late South African War gives an in- 
teresting account of the manner in which he and his 
soldiers lived, while always under fire. 

“Even the officers’ tents were not safe. The enemy 
knew when we went into them, and fired at them all 
the time, so that before long there was not one but 
what showed several bullet-holes. I had a narrow es- 
cape myself, a bullet cutting through the tent at my 
back, striking the carpet on which my feet rested, and 
flying up to lodge underneath the table on which my 
glass stood—I was shaving at the time. 

“To lessen the danger most of us made traverses of 
boxes inside. One more ingenious than the rest fixed 














cle, one of the largest of the “‘chimneys”’ suddenly fell | 
in and settled down; immediately there followed an the hill that commanded it, and from the secure posi- 
causing the schooner to pound a good deal and to list jexplosion, by which fragments of calcined clay and 


his in the shape of the letter V, each side parallel to 


tion of the apex he laughed at bullets, 
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“These traverses got well-riddled to show how many 
lives they saved. 

“One bullet has become historical from its eccentric 
course. It came one night. The parson, who was 
strolling round, heard it, but did not tumble down for 
two reasons: it did not hit him; and if he had fallen, 
men thinking him wounded might have rushed out to 
pick him up, thus exposing more to fresh bullets. 

“It then went into a man’s trousers-pocket, ran round 
outside him, out at®the other, hit a volunteer on the 
boot, struck the roof of the Court House, nearly kill- 
ing a sergeant on the door-step, and then went on an- 
other four hundred yards, where it hopped about on 
the roof of the hotel, and finally disappeared.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN THANKSGIVING. 


A little book lies before ne (one of the numerous 
publications of the late Mr. Bohn) which I always re- 
gard with peculiar interest, because it was the book 
which led to the discovery of America. I mean the 
“Travels of Marco Polo,” who went all over Asia 
about the year 1300, and wrote this brief, fascinating 
account of what he heard, saw and did. 

Wonderful things did Columbus—a map-maker ply- 
ing his trade in Lisbon—read in this book, and it is no 
wonder that he was fascinated by them. 

He read in it of lands where rubies, diamonds, emer- 
alds and pearls were in the greatest profusion; of a 
country where all the money consisted of plain gold 
rods, cut into lengths; of an island where gold was so 








abundant that the King’s palace was roofed with it, 
and some of the furniture made of it; of a region 
where apices and drugs, then worth their weight in 
silver all over Europe, were so cheap that the poorest 
people had them; of a sea-port from which sailed 
every year a hundred ships laden with spices. 

Moreover, he had previously discovered that these 
rich countries, filling the eastern parts of the round 
world, could be reached by sailing to the west / 

He found something else in his Marco Polo which, 
as a Roman Catholic, he was bound to consider of far 
more importance than worldly wealth. It was that 
the great Khan of Tartary, who was long the most 
powerful monarch of Asia, had expressed the strong- 
est possible desire to know more concerning the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Such was the Khan’s interest in the matter that he 
had despatched a special embassy to the Pope, asking 
his Holiness to send hima hundred Christians thor- 
oughly acquainted with the principles of their relig- 
ion, and qualified to prove its truth by fair argument to 
the learned men of Tartary, The Khan said that if 
the Tartar gods were false, he wished .o know it, and 
to turn his subjects from their worship. 

It was further asserted in this book that the embas- 
sy had reached the Pope, who had actually sent, not 
indeed one hundred Christians, but two learned friars, 
charged with presents to the Khan and authorized to 
instruct the Tartars in the Christian faith; and not 
only that, but to consecrate bishops, arrange dioceses, 
and do all things in Tartary which the Pope himself 
could do if he were present there. 

The two friars had started on their mission, but after 
proceeding some distance had turned back, discouraged 
by the perils of the way, and returned to Rome. 

Two centuries had passed; the Khan had died long 
ago, as well as his son and his grandson; but the mis- 
sion had never been renewed, and that vast unknown 
continent of Asia remained ‘in heathen darkness.” 

All this, besides deeply impressing the imaginative 
and religious mind of Columbus, furnished him with 
an irresistible argument when he asked the assistance 
of Queen Isabella of Spain. 

When he spoke to King Ferdinand on the subject, 
no doubt he dwelt upon the spices, the rubies and the 
gold, and of the King whose palace-roof was made of 
the precious metal; but when he spoke to the Queen, 

; a devoted and enthusiastic Catholic, we may be sure 
| that he laid the greatest stress upon the story in Marco 
| Polo, of the great Emperor who had asked the Pope 
to send him a hundred Christian priests. We may be 
quite certain that this was the argument which in- 
duced the Queen to favor the expedition and sell her 
jewels to promote it. 

I do not doubt that Columbus himself fully appre- 
ciated the rubies and the gold described by Marco Polo. 
At the same time, the avowed object of the expedition 
was to convey a knowledge of the Christian religion 
to the “Prince who is called the Grand Khan, who 
sent to Rome to entreat for doctors of our Holy Faith!” 

This was the object stated by Columbus himself in 
the first pages of his diary, which began thus :— 

“In nomine D. N. Jesu Christi!” (in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ). 

The expedition, therefore, had a religious character, 
and Columbus regarded himself in the light, not of a 
missionary indeed, but as the forerunner of mission- 
aries, and the preparer of the way for them. I wonder 
he did not have a priest with him. He did not, how- 
ever, although he carried a notary to take possession 
of any lands he might discover, in the name of the 
King and Queen of Spain. 

All who have read the fascinating narrative of Wash- 
ington Irving remember that the Admiral offered a 
reward to whomsoever should first discover land. On 
the nineteenth day of the voyage, a voice from one of 
the vessels, the Pinta, was heard crying,— 

“Land! Land, Sefior! I claim my reward!” 

Tt was Martin Alonzo Pinzon who uttered the joyful 
cry, pointing at the same time towards the southwest 
at a low-lying bank of mist which had deceived him. 

Columbus, too, was deceived, and threw himself upon 
his knees to offer thanks. All the crew of the two 
vessels in advance knelt also, while Pinzon, the sailors 
and the Admiral united in chanting: 

“Gloria in excelsis Deo; et in terra pax hominibus 
bone voluntatis.. Laudamus te ; glorificamus te,” etc. 

The anxious voyagers soon discovered their mistake, 
and their spirits sank within them. A second time 
they were cheered by signs of land. Besides a quan- 
tity of fresh weeds they saw fish which they recog- 
nized to be of a kind that live near rocky ledges. They 
saw also a branch of thorn with berries on it, and 
picked up a reed, a small board and, most thrilling of 
all, a carved staff. 

Again the crew broke into joyous thanksgiving, and 
when the evening came the crews of all the ships sang 
with peculiar fervor the vesper hymn to the Virgin, an 
\act which they never omitted during the whole voyage 
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The tra 
olic churches begins thus : 
“Gentle star of ocean! 
Portal of the sky! 
Ever Virgin mother 
Of the Lord most high. 


It ends with stanzas peculiarly appropriate to | tinction to all their race. 


their situation : 


“Still as on we journey, 
Help our weak erfeavor; 


Till with thee and Jesus 
We rejoice forever. 








Columbus, on his part, never knew that the 


THE FIRST AMERICAN THANKSGIVING. 


“Through the highest heaven 
To the Almighty Three, 
Father, Son and Spirit 
One same glory be! 

When this hymn had been sung with feelings 
which we can but faintly imagine, the Admiral 
stood forth and preached a brief but impressive 
thanksgiving sermon. ‘The official history of the 
expedition mentions that he dwelt particularly 
upon the circumstance that they had been contin- 
ually cheered with fresh signs of land, which had 
increased in frequency and significance the further 
they had gone, and the, more they needed solace 
and encouragement. 

He thought it probable that they would make | 
land that very night, and promised to whomsoever 
should see it first a velvet doublet in addition to 
the pension promised by their king and queen. 

That very evening, soon after twilight had dark- 
ened into the tropical night, Columbus himself 
saw a light glimmering afar off, and at two o’clock 
the next morning a gun from the Pinta an- 
nounced that land had been descried. 

On Friday morning, October 12, 1492, Columbus 
saw before him at a distance of a mile a beautiful 
level island, covered with trees like an orchard 
and full of people, who were seen running out of 
the woods down to the shore, all naked, gazing at 
the ships in wonder. 

Soon the boats were manned, armed and made 
ready. The Admiral, clad in scarlet and holding 
the royal standard of Spain, stepped into his own 
boat and led the way to the shore, followed by a 
boat from each of the other vessels, all showing a 
special banner emblazoned with a green cross, and 
having on either side the initials of the Spanish 
sovereigns. 

The chronicle of the Discovery informs us that 
as the voyagers approached the shores of the New 
World they were all charmed with the purity of 
the air and the beauty of the scene. As soon as 
Columbus landed he sank upon his knees, and 
kissed the soil shedding tears of joy. 

As the crews of the other boats came on shore, 
they all knelt beside and behind the admiral and 
joined him in a Latin prayer, which, it appears, 
had been previously composed for the occasion, 
and which, by order of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
was adopted as the form of thanksgiving for all 
future discoverers. It was used by Pizarro, Cor- 
tez and Balboa. 

“Lord God eternal and omnipotent! By thy 
sacred word thou didst create heaven, earth and 
sea. Blessed and glorified be thy name; thy 
majesty be praised! Grant aid to thine humble 
servant, that thy sacred name may be known and 
lauded in this other part of the world.” 

Having recited this prayer, Columbus rose to 
his feet and all the company gathered round 
him. He drew his sword, and unfolded the royal 
standard to the breeze. Then, in the immediate 
presence of the captains of the vessels and the 
notary of the expedition, the sailors who had 
landed standing near, he took formal possession 
of the new-found land and gave it the name of 
San Salvador. When this had been done, he re- 





| land he had found was no part of the regions de- 
| scribed by Marco Polo. He had discovered a 
| continent, and died without suspecting it. 


JAMES PARTON. 
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For the Companion. 
WORTH, 
His quiet life revealed its worth, 
When love beheld his tomb, 


We laid him gently in the earth 
Where spring’s first violets bloom, 


Yes, when our love beheld his tomb, 

His life revealed its worth, 

So comforted where violets bloom, 

We left him in the earth. 
~~ 

THANKSGIVING. 

There never passes a year in which men and 
women cannot find abundant cause for thankful- 
ness to the Giver of all. This is true of men and 
women both as gathered in nations and commu- 
nities, and separately as individuals. 

But there is special reason why the people of 
the United States should manifest their gratitude 
on the present Thanksgiving Day. The year, de- 
spite the turmoil attending an unusually bitter 
and hotly-contested Presidential campaign, has 
been a peculiarly peaceful one. 

Our great Republic has remained in a state of 
absolute tranquillity as far as its external relations 
are concerned. There has been no quarrel, nor 
any semblance of a quarrel, with any other na- 
tion. We have pursued, unretarded and un- 
checked, the even tenor of our way. Within the 
country, aside from a few local disturbances, like 
the Cincinnati riots, the aspect of peaceful and 
orderly living with each other has been uniform- 
ly preserved. We have been so lightly ruled that 
we have scarcely known we were ruled at all. 

The year has been one of great abundance in 
the yield of the good things with which Mother 
Earth rewards the husbandman. This is true not 
only of our own land, but of all the great agri- 
cultural countries. If any farmer thinks that he 
would have received more for his crop, had the 
general harvest been smaller, let him be thankful 
that in these times when labor is not too well re- 
warded, the poor have the blessing of cheap food. 








giving of thanks, that we live in a nation in which 
we continue, from year to year, to be blessed by 
the hands of an omnipotent Providence. 

nation. 
ence and benediction. 


fulness. 


the life of him who possesses it. 





quired all present to take the oath of obedience to 
him as representing the sovereigns and wielding 
their power. 


dusky natives stood transfixed with wonder. They 
were amazed at the whiteness of the Spaniards, 





other men are, 





world. 








nslation of this hymn now in use in Cath-|at their shining armor, their gorgeous banner, |comparisons comforting to self-conceit; simply 
their splendid garments, and particularly the scar- 
let dress of their chief and his majestic demeanor. 
They little thought that the coming of these 
strange men meant misery, bondage and swift ex- 


and humbly to acknowledge to ourselves, to our 


fellow-men and to God how and wherein we are 


one and all blessed. 


In the fact that now Thanksgiving Day is ob- 
served as a national holiday, we see how the leaven 
of the early Puritans has extended through the 
country, carrying everywhere a good and whole- 
some example. The simple and austere faith of 
the Puritans, indeed, has quietly yet strongly in- 
fluenced the spirit of the nation; and the making 
Thanksgiving Day national in observance is a 
striking proof that that influence still endures, and 
is still felt through every American community. 
The very giving of thanks for divine blessings be- 
stowed through the year, indeed, and the giv- 
ing of them simultaneously through a vast popu- 
lation, is in itself a good, and tends to elevate the 
thoughts and aims of all. 


a million and a quarter of voters, so evenly divided 
between two candidates that neither party ex- 
pects, at the time we write, a plurality of two 
thousand. 

One voter in every five hundred, in the State of 
New York, held the political fate of the country 
for four years in his hands. There has never been 
a more startling illustration of the great fact that 
single votes are of the utmost importance. 

Still more impressive is the lesson that ours is a 
| government in which the majority governs, and 
that the honest preponderance of a single vote 
should give the candidate who receives it a title to 
office, which no lover of his country will dispute. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF “TIGER JACK.” 


James and John—lads of fourteen and sixteen, 
who lived, until a month ago, in a quiet street in one 





It is certainly a cause for the deep and heartfelt 


every lavish protection, favor and opportunity at 


This condition of aggregate good-fortune, too, 
is reflected upon the individuals who compose the 
The poorest, the humblest, the most un- 
fortunate and bereaved, cannot but feel its influ- 


It does not, indeed, lie within the scheme of 
divine law, that any human being should live 
through any year without a single cause for thank- 
That memory would indeed be blank 
which could not recall a hundred subjects of grat- 
itude, a hundred moments of true blessing upon 


To thank God pharisaically that “we are not as 
to plume ourselves upon being | twenty-one thousand, out of a total vote of more 
happier or more blessed than our neighbors, or | 
| our brother-men anywhere, is, perhaps to take a 
During these ceremonies, the great crowd of | proud and selfish view of our relation to the 


lt is better to render thanks without making | the New York result this year. 


of our largest cities—had been neighbors and friends 
since childhood. They were both the sons of me. 
chanics; men who worked hard and stinted their own 
lives on every side to educate their children, and give 
them & chance in the world for higher, fuller and hap. 
pier lives than their own had been. 

Men of this class have usually no outlook or ambi- 
tion beyond their children; and as John was a gentle, 
quiet lad, and stood fairly among his fellows at school, 
his father and mother built high hopes on his future, 
and were glad to muke any sacrifice to secure it. 

But while they were working and saving for him, 
they left him to the companionship of his friend ‘‘Jim- 
my,” a harmless boy, as they supposed, but who was 
known among the boys as being “‘queer”’ and “flighty,” 
and who spent a good deal of his time in reading dime 
novels. John, too, under the influence of Jimmy, soon 
began to spend his pennies for such books as “Tiger 
Jack,” “The Hero of the Black Ranche,”’ etc., etc. 
Jimmy made one attempt to run away, and was pre- 
vented. After that the life at home became a burden 
to both boys. Going to school and to church, lessons 
in geography and arithmetic, how tame, stale, flat and 
unprofitable these seemed beside the career of a cow- 
boy or train-robber. 

The burden to weak-brained, “flighty” Jimmy 
seemed at last too heavy to be borne. He said he was 
8o tired of such a tame life that he wished he were out 
of it. He consulted his friend, who happened to be 
confined to the house with acold at the time. Then 
he bought a pistol and returned with it in the evening. 
The two lads sat whispering together. John’s father 
and mother were in the next room, and his little brother, 
who had been perched on the sofa beside him, gave 
his place to Jimmy, curled himself up on a chair and 
fell asleep. 

After the boys had been whispering together for a 
little while, Jimmy pulled out a revolver, and shot 
his friend dead, and then shot himeelf. 

In that instant there was an end to both boys; of the 
full lives opening before them; of the hopes and plans 
which father and mother had cherished for them for 
years; these all sank together in that flash, into eter- 
nal darkness. And for what cause? The trashy, 
wicked sentiment of a page of “Tiger Jack,” which 
fell out of the dead boy’s pocket! 

How many fathers are striving and saving and sacri- 
ficing their own lives to give a chance to their boys to 
become noble, useful men? How many in the mean- 
time are carelessly allowing them to absorb the poison 
of flashy boys’ papers, and of the dime novels, which 
if it does not kill the body as in this case, inevitably 
kills the soul? 
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THANKSGIVING, 
Each mountain gives an altar birth, 
And has a shrine to worship given; 
Each breeze that rises from the earth 
Is loaded with a song of heaven, 


age from each flower that lifts its eye 
n modest silence in the shade, 
To the strong woods that kiss the sky, 
A thankful song of praise is made. ‘ 
—Anon, 
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CLOSE ELECTIONS. 


At the time this issue of the Companion goes to 
press—November 11th—the result of the Presiden- 
tial election depends upon the vote of New York, 
and the question whether Blaine or Cleveland has 
a plurality in that State will, it is believed, be de- 
cided only by the official count of votes. 

There has been no former election of President 
that has been close in precisely this way, but 
this is by no means the first time that a very lit- 
tle thing has decided the matter. In 1796 John 
Adams was elected President by only three ma- 
jority when the electoral votes were counted. 

But among Mr. Adams’s votes were four from 
Vermont which some men believed to be illegal. 
If they had been rejected, Mr. Jefferson would 
have been elected President four years before he 
was really elected, and Mr. Adams would have 
continued to be Vice-President. 

At the very next election, in 1800, the vote was 
almost as close. Mr. Adams lost New York, but 
he gained votes in Pennsylvania and in some of 
the Southern States. When the returns from all 
the States but South Carolina were in, Thomas 
Jefferson, Aaron Burr and John Adams had each 
sixty-five votes, and Charles C. Pinckney had 
sixty-four. At that time, the person who had the 
most votes, if it was a majority, was President, 
and the next highest became Vice-President. 

Everything in that election depended upon the 
vote of South Carolina, which, four years before, 
had voted for Adams and Jefferson. But in 1800 
the Federalists had carried the Legislature, by 
which the choice of Electors was made, as it was 
in South Carolina until 1868. The Federalists 

therefore counted with confidence on eight votes 
for Adams and eight for Pinckney, who was a 
much esteemed statesman of South Carolina. 

If this hope had been realized, Mr. Adams 
would have received in all seventy-three votes, 
cig ee ee if they have half-a-dozen dictionaries lying about. Here 

E * isa casein point: Candy, according to the French dic- 
For some reason, which we have never seen ex- tionary of M. Littré, is derived from the Sanscrit 
plained, eight or ten of the Federalist members of word Khanda, which originally meant morsel, and the 
the South Carolina Legislature were absent when secondary meaning of which was sugar-candy, or can- 
the session began, the friends of Mr. Jefferson, died sugar, the only kind of candy known to the Ori- 
organized the Senate and House of Represen- entals of old. What learning! But it was gained 
tatives, and chose the eight Electors, who voted and taken in by a chance glance at one of M. Littré’s 
for Jefferson and Burr. large pages. 

As a consequence of that “accident,” as the Fed- | This derivation, however, may serve to convey a 
eralists declared it to be, there was a tie between | lesson to the candy-eaters of the present day. It seems 

| to show that our Asiatic ancestors, before they 
Jefferson and Burr; the House of Representa- passed candy round, took the precaution to break it 
tives elected Jefferson, and the Constitution was jpto morsels. 
amended so that the electors thereafter voted for In some families, as many of our readers know, the 
one person as President and for another as Vice- candy question has become one of the kind called 
President. “burning.”” Households are divided into three fac- 

This year, if Mr. Cleveland has a plurality in tions, one of which is for stern, uncompromising pro- 
New York, he will owe his election to a few thou- | hibition; another favors the occasional and moderate 
sand men in that State who voted for the prohibi- use of Swentennety; while a third would keep a pound 
tion candidate, Mr. St. John, instead of for Mr. of Maillard’s assorted candy on the centre-table for 

° r . | young and old, to help themselves to it whenever they 
Blaine. In 1844 Mr. Polk, the Democratic candi- please to do a0. 
date, owed his success to a few thousand Aboli- | sometimes the mother is the stern prohibitionist ; 
tionists who refused to vote for Mr. Clay, the sometimes it is the father; sometimes it is Aunt Mary, 
Whig candidate. The electoral voters of three or Uncle John, when they come to tea, and are told 
States were controlled by a mere handful of voters. that little Polly had the toothache again last night. In 
The contest of 1876 is still fresh in the minds of = eg subject 2 : sige xen 2 
) 4 . Til scues. It may cause irritation. It is like politics. 
poole sy whee Je eae oy ge n b oy Polly aforesaid is invited to a child’s party, and runs 
had received the votes of all the Southern States, —— oe et ae see ee 0 
“May Igo?” The thoughtful mother replies, after 4 
as the Democrats claimed, he was elected. But! pause,— 
it afterwards appeared that Mr. Hayes really had “Yes, if you will give me your word not to taste 4 
a majority of the votes in South Carolina, and the | bit of candy or frosted cake.” 
Republicans claimed also Louisiana and Florida. Then the too indulgent father must needs have 4 

It was a very exciting time, but we could not, | Word to say. ; 
in a whole page of the Companion, tell the story | “O my dear, let her have a little! All the = 
as it should be told. The result of the struggle ' the pon a ae Meo — ste in-car okie 
was, as every one knows, that the Republican a eiuas andiaetioamans ‘““where and what are 
claim was sustained, and Mr. Hayes became Presi- | ur teeth?” 
dent by a majority of one vote. | At this fearful question the household is fortunate if 

Only four years ago General Garfield, although | the subject is allowed to drop. 
| he received a large majority of electoral votes,| There is no denying the fact that all the children in 
would have been defeated but for the help of New our world do like candy, and many of them eat it every 
York. That State gave him a plurality of but day, and would eat it every hour of the day if they 

could get it. Within the memory of living persons the 
| candy business has grown from sugar-candy and lolli- 
pops, sold in very moderate quantities and given to 
children after medicine, into a business of colossal 
proportions. We heard Dr. Nichols, the distinguished 
chemist of Boston, declare in a public discourse, that 
fifty million bushels of corn are converted every yeat 
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CANDY. 
People can make quite a show of learning nowadays 











than eleven hundred thousand. 

A Governor of Massachusetts was once elected 
by a majority of one, but considering the number 
of voters, that result was not much closer than is 
Here were almost 
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which is used to adulterate candy. In fact, any one 
can tell from the price at which ordinary candy is sold 
that it cannot possibly be made purely of sugar, and is 
therefore impure. 

Without belonging to the candy-prohibition party, 
we are strongly opposed to its free and constant use. 
In some families a happy compromise is made on the 
candy-question between parents and children. At the 
close of every dinner, candy is placed upon the table; 
to each child is assigned his allowance of candy for 
that day, which is eaten at the table, and there is an 
end of the matter. A moderate portion of candy, 
made from pure sugar, free from noxious flavoring ex- 
tracts and coloring matter, can do little or no harm 
when taken at meal-time and with nourishing food. 

Taken between meals or in inordinate quantities, 
candy spoils the appetite, injures the digestive pow- 
ers, and as one consequence, ruins the teeth. 





THE PASTOR’S THANKSGIVING. 


One of the Thanksgiving customs of old-fashioned 
New England prescribed that the pastor should be lib- 
erally remembered on that day. There was no “dona- 
tion-party,’’ wherein crowds so turned the parsonage 
upside down that its inmates were at sixes and sevens 
for days after. But each housewife, as she arranged 
her Thanksgiving larder, set apart a portion of the 
best for the minister. 

The good man knew what he might expect from his 
people on that day. Dressed in his best suit of black, 
such as he wore in the pulpit and at weddings and 
funerals, he awaited their early calls. 

Along they came, men, women, boys, girls, with 
hands and arms filled. Cheese and butter, the best of 
the dairy, boxes of honey, hams, turkeys, chickens, 
were laid down in the kitchen. Bushels of apples and 
potatoes, loads of fire-wood, straight, well-seasoned 
hickory and oak, were deposited at the side door. The 
country store and the carpenter’s shop also contributed 
their share, and the blacksmith and painter had days 
before repaired the parson’s ‘‘one-horse shay.” 

What the well-to-do villagers did for their parson, 
they did also, in a lesser degree, for the poor. For 
Thanksgiving, they thought, was the harvest-home 
festival, in which all should share. It was from such 
kindly feelings and generous remembrances that the 
solidarity of New England villages arose. They knitted 
the community together, and on hundreds of such 
communities stood, firm-based, the State. 


—_ 
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LAWYER AND JUDGE. 


Judges are human, and therefore liable to be irritated 
by the blunders of ignorant counsel. A conceited young 
lawyer once began a plea before the United States Su- 
preme Court by saying,— 

“A suit, according to Blackstone, is’—— 

“Pardon me, sir,” interrupted the Chief-Justice, 
“but there are some things which this court is supposed 
to know, and among them is the nature of a suit.” 

Several years ago, a young English barrister, whose 
student-days had been passed in idleness, made a most 
ludicrous blunder. So ignorant was he, that he was 
not familiar with the contractions usual in legal docu- 
ments. 

The first brief put into his hands was indorsed, 
“Nokes v. Sikes. Instructions to move for a common. 
[commission] to examine witnesses.” 

The young lawyer rose with a self-satisfied air, and 
with great confidence moved the court for a common 
to examine witnesses. 

*“*\ what, sir?” asked the Chief-Justice. 





“I humbly move for a common to examine witness- | 8wam back as if undetermined; but finally she swam 
es,” answered the lawyer, not understanding the into shallow water, and using her side, or pectoral, fins 


court’s astonishment. 
“Are your witnesses numerous?” asked the Chief. 
“Yes, my lord.” 


“Then take Salisbury Plain,” said the amused judge, 


amid the laughter of the bar, 


~~ 
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PRIDE AND JUSTICE. 





A Spaniard is as obstinate as one of his mules. 
When he is angry he is an inflexible tyrant, and he be- | —October St. Nicholas. 


comes very angry when he is thwarted. 


An anecdote illustrates what a tyrant a Spanish father ’ 
may be, while at the same time exhibiting the magna-]| HORACE GREELEY’S PECULIARITIES, 


nimity of a fair-minded soldier. 


Gen. X——, an old officer of Spain, had a daughter 
who fell in love with her father’s adjutant. There was 


in the United States into the “glucose,” or sham sugar, | Not wishing to lose it, he could yet find no way to 
| hold it but between his legs; and so he went on load- CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 
\ 
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ing, firing, advancing, halting, always with the goose 
writhing and straggling and hissing in this natural 


pair of stocks. oe = ay 
Both came off unwounded and retired in good order \ ' a, Dy 


at the signal, or some time after it. 
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USE GOOD LANGUAGE. 


‘*‘More forcible than polite” is an expression descrip- : 
tive of something a person very much in earnest has 
: < . MY CARD PACKAGES for this season are ready. 
said; but it need not imply that one cannot be in his | The assortment is larger, and the quality of the cards 
language both forcible and polite at the same time. ead — cad ag | (a oSSe exe be de- | 
“onli a ame se xhted to buy these : Ss y JS of the | 
We knew a man for years who always used correct | pest makers in the world for actually less than the 
language, and talked “like a gentleman”? even under | cost of the cheap chromo cards, 
excitement. More than once or twice we saw him an- | In 1882 we sold over ONE MILLION Cards, 
gry, and heard him talk loudly, but he never used slang and in 1883 TWO MILLIONS! 
or said anything coarse—and we shall always remem. | Now oo = and pies for Postage, 17 
ia flashe a" WARD'S NG’S, HILDER- 
ber his flashes of vocal emphasis as examples of the SHEIMER & FALKNER, and other finest Christ- 
tremendous vigor of good plain English. It was sim- 


mas and New Year Cards, together with a 
ply the result of habit with that man; in his youth he 
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handsome double Fringed Card. 
had learned to speak well, and the culture made it He. 2-FOR GO CENTS and 4 conte for Postage, 10 


; large and fine Cards from the above publishers, 
“second nature” with him todo so. The slang of the with one Fine Frosted Card. 


street is sometimes very forcible, but those who think No. th eh nse ~ 4 sect phe ager pd arn 
a spice of “Bowery boy” vocabulary necessary to WARD’S. PRANG’S, etc., and a beautiful 
sharpen an expression or drive home a meaning, should Fringed Fan, with cord and tassel. 
learn better by reading the speeches of such met as No. 4—FOR $1.00 and 8 cents for Postage, a se- 
. - lection of 10 of our largest and finest 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Gladstone and even Wendell Cards, together with a ful! Chromo Picture by 
Phillips. No one can charge their language with lack se Nn aenng, eee with easel back. 
j i 7@ g perros gpa A 
of force and vigor, and yet it never parts with its ele- No. 5—FOR $81.00 and 16 cents for Postage, 10 
gance. double Fringed Cards (not folding), each in 
Young people should acquire the habit of correct gece and an Antique Christ- 
speaking and writing, and abandon, as early as possi- ’ > 
ble, any use of slang words and phrases. ‘The longer No. ear = pag Bend —— phy megs st 
you put this off, the more difficult the acquirement of - pas as nas ‘ on oe 
correct language will be; and if the golden age of | NO. 7—FOR 25 CENTS and 2 cents for Postage, 8 
youth, the proper season for the acquisition of lan- MAR US HERO'S, PRANG'S, we F 
guage, be passed in its use, the unfortunate victim will Card, with gilt edges. 
most probably be doomed to talk slang for life. You | pringed Cards, and-Painted Cards, and other 
have merely to use the language which you read, in- Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50 and 75 Cents, and $1 
stead of the slang which you hear, to form a taste in each, for Christmas, irthday or Anniversary, 
agreement with the best’ speakers and poets in the which will be selected with care for different tastes 





country.— Good Cheer. and ages. 
—< TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 MARCUS WARD’S, 
— PRANG’S, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, 


“ ; for $1 and8 cents postage. Better assortment, 82 
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brood of cat-tish (or kitten-tish, whichever you please) | 








thing unusual had happened, and swam about for some 
time, evidently observing her babies alive and well, 
though not able to understand it. 

Several times she approached near the globe, then 






as feet, fairly wriggled on dry land to the base of the 
lobe. 

? Here their captor carefully liberated the young fish- 
es, when, to use his language, “they immediately clus- 
tered about her and followed her into deep water.” 
Now, you see, this cat-tish not only showed a motherly 
anxiety for the fate of her young, but she was willing : ¢ 
to = a difficult and very dangerous act in order to go MS 
to them. 

She bore severe suffering of being out of the water, 
and braved all the pain and unusual strain upon her 
fins in crawling upon the ground after her little ones. 
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‘If a man is great in one direction,”’ said Dr. George 
M. Beard, “he is limited in some other.” Many ex- 
amples might be cited to illustrate the remark, such as 
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following their mother in a creek; and securing them bd 
with a net, he placed them all in a glass globe two feet 
from the water. 

The mother fish seemed to know at once that some- . 
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no good reason against the match, but the general | o1@ Sam Johnson, Milton, Franklin, Lincoln and Sum. | THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the Musical, Literary and Artistic Centre 


chose to refuse his consent, and the pair married with-| per, An oid printer, Mr. W. A. Croffut, in citing the 


out it. 


From the hour of their marriage he would not rec- 
ogni.e their existence. The son-in-law and the father 


case of Horace Greeley, says: 


I worked on the Tribune under Mr. Greeley, and, 
though I saw him every day, I never yet heard him 
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recognize. tne other. At last the adjutant so distin 
guished bimself that mutual friends pressed the Gen 
eral to apply for his son-in-law’s promotion. 

“Son-in-law! I have none!” he replied. 

“Your daughter’s husband.” 

“T have no daughter.” 

“We mean Lieut. ——, your late adjutant.” 


“Ah, that is a different thing! Lieut. —— is a good 


officer. I will willingly assist his advancement.” 





——— 
SAVED HIS GOOSE. 


The colored soldiers, during the war, were “charac- 
ters” by themselves, presenting, in nearly every case, | speaking to him or looking at him. 


a queer mixture of childish and manly attributes that a CHCVE A 
Dur- conventional civilities require. 


alternately provoked laughter and admiration. 


ing a skirmish in Florida, two incidents occurred illus- a 
trating both qualities. After a thoroughly courageous 
share in the fighting, one black fellow came blubber- 


ing to his captain, and said,— 
“Cappen, make Cesar gib me my cane.” 


It seemed that, during some interval of the fighting, 


he had fF 2iped himself to an armful of sugar-cane, suc 


as the colored soldiers all delighted in chewing. Sub- 
sequently the other negro (with the heroic Roman 


name), seeing a good opportunity, had appropriate 


the sweet treasure for his own use; whence the tearful | sailor on board a United States man-of-war does not 


complaint of the returning warrior to the “‘cappen.” 


In the heat of the same skirmish, it was observed 
that one soldier in the advancing line, usually an ac- | the arches.” 


.| you do?” or “Good-by,” or inquire after anybody’s 
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But he scrupulously answered every letter that came 
to him, and answered it on the spot, so that the writer 
generally got the reply in the next mail. 

His conscience was abnormally developed on this 
subject, and he probably wrote twenty thousand let- 
ters that did not need writing, and died the sooner for 
it. 

On the street he seldom spoke to even his nearest 
friends unless he had business. 

I have known him to enter a street-car down town, 
sit by the side of a friend and ride a mile without 
speaking a word, then suddenly nudge him and say, © oe 
“Let me take your Ly read the paper for another 
mile, look out for the friend’s house, hand the paper to 
him just before reaching it, and part company without 
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were to be given to 





in competition for 





awarded as follows 


He did not believe in that expenditure of force which 





HIS ANSWER. 


Pelago is not on any map that we ever saw, but the 
learned sailor of whom the following story is told, can 
doubtless inform inquirers where it is. For his ad- 
h dress we refer readers to the New York Graphic, 
where the story appeared : 





As ninety-nine out of a hundred young readers 
4 probably have learned, an archipelago is a cluster of 


and Directions. 
small islands at sea. But it is clear that a certain old 
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fully understand the meaning of the word. 
An officer heard the grizzled tar, who was spinning 
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yarns to a lot of young sailors, speak of “‘going through 


tive fellow enough, was observed to move clumsily I uths, 5 
and irregularly. It soon appeared that he had encoun- and sheepish air, ‘‘The arches of what? 








tered a fine specimen of the domestic goose, which had | tempt, responded,— 
surrendered at discretion. “The Arches of Pelago, of course, you lubber!”’ 


One of the youths, after a while, said, with a puzzled 


To which the old salt, with a look of withering con- 
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For the Companion. 


THE WIND AND THE WIRES. 
A QUESTION AND REPLY. 
The (Question. 


“I wonder,” said a little child 
That frolick’d by the way, 
“Whether the winds that wander wild 
Have my cay to say,— 
Whether they talk, or sigh, or sing, 
Or strike the flats and sharps, 
Upon the telegraphic strings 
Pike fingers upon harps?” 


The Reply. 


Come hither, hither! maiden mine! 
And if you seek to know 
Why vagrant winds in shade or shine 
Make music as they go; 
And what they say to the answering wires 
As o’er their chords they sweep, 
Hopes, fancies, prophecies, desires 
Or memories wild and deep; 


Ili tell you truly what I think 
And fain would understand, 
Things verging on the unknown brink 
Of the dim and shadowy land, 
Things of the Present and the Past, 
Or of the days To-Be.— 
Beautiful all, but vague and vast 
As veil’d Infinity. 


They seem to say, if I hear aright, 
In murmurous rise or fall, 

That Nature's law is Life and Light, 
And Love the Lord of all, 

That silent Heaven has — of speech, 
And that the earth and stars 

Hold high communion each with each 
From all their whirling cars. 

Inaudible to human ears 

8 their angelic song, 

Which sounds forever through the spheres 
That know nor short nor long, 

Nor Time, nor Distance, Up nor Down, 
Nor fixity of place 





‘ternal crown 


1 Ge 
That flash through endless space, 


I listen to the chanted ne Acs 
And three short words reveal 
The secret which the winds declare, 
And strong in faith I feel. 
Echoes assured, though faint and dim, 
hat reach us from above,— 
Tones of the everlasting hymn— 
That tell us “God is Love.” 
CHARLES MACKAY. 
——— IO 
For the Companion. 
HIS WISDOM. 

A new overseer was appointed in a Pennsylva- 
nia alimshouse. He found an old man of sixty 
chained to the floor, nearly naked and indescriba- 
bly filthy. He had been so confined for fifteen 
years as a dangerous maniac. 

The overseer had his own system and ideas. He 
unchained the man, bathed and clothed him, and 
confined him in a clean empty cell. But his kind- 
ness had little effect. The maniac crouched, gib- 
bering and scowling, in a corner like an animal. 

One day, the keeper put a little dog into the 
cell, and locking the door, left him there. In the 
evening he found his prisoner kneeling beside the 
dog, patting it, feeding it with his own supper, his 
face radiant with delight. 

The next day their rations purposely were with- 
held, and at evening the old man called the keep- 
er, and speaking for the first time in ten years, 
said, in pleading tones, “My dog—hungry! My 
dog, sir!” 

A week later he was permitted to go out into 
the grounds. His cure was left to the influence 
of the dog and to love, and it was at last com- 
plete. 

God follows the same plan of cure whenever He 


sends a new soul into the world in the shape of a | 


little child, which makes the hardest man kind, 
the greedy generous, the selfish heroic. 

Only think how much tenderness and love and 
unselfish devotion would have been lost out of the 
world if men, like: bronze statues, had been cre- 
ated full-grown, and there had been no children 
at all! 

It is in these routine occurrences of every day 


that the divine wisdom of God is so infinite and | 


profound that we take it for granted, like the sun- 
shine, and actually fail to notice it. 
ininesiiamaipiiaas 
“A MAN IN HERE!” 
The world judges men too much by their out- 
ward appearance. Punch used to sneer at Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s “length of shambling limb,” his 


gnarled hands, bristling hair, uncouth garb and | 


lack of dignity. 

Yet when he was assassinated, that journal, in 
the most appreciative of odes, owned “this rail- 
splitter a true-born king of men.” The life which 
rose to each occasion’s height shamed the “scur- 
rile jester’’ from his sneer, and taught him to re- 
verse his shallow judgment. 

Those who were acquainted with the President 
knew that within the rough exterior there was a 


men who grew in strength as the burden in- | 


creased. During the dark days of the war, Mr. 
Lincoln, who delighted to joke about his own 
person, once broke out with his usual formula in 
int oducing an anecdote. 

“That reminds me,” said he, “of a little story. 
‘There was a man who prided himself on his game 
of chess, having seldom been beaten. Hearing of 
the ‘Antomaton Chess-Player,’ which beat every 
one who played against it, he went to try his skill 
against the machine. 

“He lost the first game, the second, and the 
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third. Astonished, he rose from his seat, walked | Thus I continued—in a prostrate, half-fainting con- | seemed must have broken every bone in his body: 


around the machine, and gazed at it for several 
minutes. 

“Then, pointing at it significantly, he exclaimed, 
‘There’s a man in there!’ 

“Be assured,” said the President, drawing him- 
self up to his full height and becoming suddenly 
serious, ‘‘there is a man in here!” 

It was in no boasting spirit that these words 
were spoken. They were said to friends, to reas- 
sure them that the man they trusted would act 
his part manfully. 

—_—+or—__ —_ 
GEN. SHERMAN AS A YOUNG OFFICER, 


General W. T. Sherman is now a white-haired 
veteran of sixty-four years, living in honorable re- 
| tirement at St. Louis. But he was a young man 
|once. In the Memoirs, just published, of Gen. E. D. 
Keyes, we have one or two pleasing glimpses of Gen. 
Sherman when he was a young officer fresh from West 
Point, posted with his company near the southern end 
of Florida, fighting the great chief Osceola and his 
unconquerable Seminoles. Lieut. Keyes, a pet of Gen. 
Scott, and a Washington diner-out of the most ap- 
proved army pattern, found Florida a rude experience 
after the luxurious life of the capital. On his way 
down the coast from St. Augustine, his steamer touched 
to deliver supplies for the fort at which Lieut. Sher- 
man was stationed, which was several miles away in 
the interior. Sherman came down to the landing, 
bringing with him two fat turtles and some fine oysters 
as a present to the captain. Gen. Keyes’ description 
of him as he was forty-three years ago shows us just 
such a young man as his present friends would natur- 
ally expect. Few men have changed less in the time. 


“T had not met Sherman before,” writes the general, 
“though we belonged to the same regiment. At that 
time he was thin and spare, but healthy, cheerful, lo- 
quacious, active and communicative to an extraordi- 
nary degree. He gave me a good idea of the country, 
and described the difficulties of campaigning in the 
swamps and jungles, where the Seminole Indians had 
so long evaded pursuit. I passed on and was soon en- 
abled to verify all he had told me.” 

Gen. Sherman is still, thanks to a happy tempera- 
ment, cheerful, healthy, and, perhaps, at times, just a 
little “‘loquacious,” though never too much so for the 
pleasure of his friends. 

A year or two after, the two lieutenants met in South 
Carolina, where part of their regiment was posted. 
Gen. Keyes describes his comrade again as “ambitious 
without asperity, surprisingly active, and always at- 
tentive to duty.” “In one particular,” be remarks, 
“Gen. Sherman has changed. Asa lieutenant he was 
plain and brief in speech ; but as a general he is fluent, 
expansive and ornate, his discourse ranging over the 
whole field of human thought.” Gen. Keyes tells a 
story in point. 

“Il had an ill-favored yellow pup named Carlo that 
would follow me to the parade-ground from where I 
lived. Wishing one day to be rid of the beast, I called 
my company clerk and said,— 

«Waterbury, conduct this quadruped to my dwell- 
ing.’ 

“Sherman thought my style too pompous. 
him what he would have said. He replied,— 

“*l would have said, ‘‘Waterbury, take this dog 
down to my house.” ’” 

We decidedly prefer Lieut. Sherman’s formula. 
| Gen. Keyes has another story of his brother-in-arms, 

in which Sherman does not figure as conqueror. In 
Capt. Keyes’ company—Key es had been promoted one 
| mame —there was a cross-grained, crooked soldier 








I asked 


named Hill, who had long baffled all efforts to make 
him stand straight on parade. His ugly head would 
protrude six or eight inches beyond the line. 

“Sherman,” relates Gen. Keyes, “questioned my 
skill as a drill-master, and one day | asked him to drill 
my company and try his hand on the scalawag. He 
consented, and I went out to look on. Hill’s visage 
wore an unusually perverse aspect that morning, and I 
was encouraged. 

“Sherman began upon him at once with reproofs and 
adjurations, to which the man paid no heed. At last, 
his patience being exhausted, Sherman with angry 
| haste proceeded to the rear of the company, and hav- 
| ing first with a tremendous thrust sunk his sword in 
| the sand nearly to the hilt, he took hold of Hill's shoul- 
| ders with his knee against his back, and tried his ut- 
| most to rectify the individual in question. 

‘*Hill’s strength was enormous, and instead of yield- 
ing he strove in a contrary direction, and gained two 
inches, in crookedness, which he retained till the drill 
| was ended. Sherman's face acknowledged defeat. 
was calm.”’ 

Hill evidently had a back-bone. 


———— O08 
A SCORPION-STING. 


A scorpion-sting in the East, especially in the hotter 
months of the year, is a more serious affair than it is 
generally considered in the American tropics. Its 
venom, and the sufferings (and sometimes death) that 
follow it in Asiatic countries, where it abounds, justify 
the painful significance given to it in poetic passages 
of the Bible. The learned Hungarian traveller and 
adventurer, Arminius Vambéry, thus relates his expe- 
rience of a scorpion-bite while encamped near a ruined 
mosque on the shores of the Oxus, among the Lebab- 
Turkomans: 4 


One night I was quite fagged out with reading aloud 
to my new friends out of a collection of their tribal 
songs, and forgetting the advice frequently given me 
not to lie down near a building in ruins, I stretched 
my weary limbs close to a wall, and very soon fell 
asleep. I might have slept for an hour, when I was 
suddenly roused by a painful sensation. 

I jumped up, screaming; I thought a hundred pois- 
oned needles had run into my leg. The spot from 
whence the pain proceeded was a small point near 
the big toe of my right foot. My cries roused an 
| old Turkoman lying next to me, who without asking 

any questions, immediately broke out in the following 
comforting apostrophe : 

“Unhappy hadji! Thou wast bitten by a scorpion, 
and that too at the unlucky season of the saratan (dog- 

| days). God have mercy on thee!” 

Saying these words, he seized my foot, and tightly 
swathing it, so as almost to sever it from the heel, 
he immediately applied his mouth to the wounded 
spot, and began to suck at it with such violence that I 

| felt a thrill passing through my whole body. 

Another soon took his place, and re-swathing my 
| foot twice, they left me to my fate, with the sorry com- 
| fort that it would be decided before morning prayers 
whether it would please Allah to free me from my 
= and peril or from the vanities of this world alto- 
gether. 

Although I was quite stupefied with being thrown 
about, and with the burning and stinging pain, which 
kept on increasing in intensity, my memory still re- 
verted in a dull, mechanical way to a recollection of 
the fact that the scorpions of Belkh were known in an- 
cient times for their exceptional venomousness; so 
that my distress was rendered more intolerable by my 
fears. Many hours I suffered, breaking out in moans 
and plaintive exclamations. 

The pain had darted higher and higher, till finally I 
felt it like a stream of fire from the tips of my toes to 
the top of my head, still being confined, however, to 
my right side. The tortures I suffered beggar descrip- 
tion, 








dition—for several hours, staring fixedly at the stars 
above me, while the cold sweat of agony was gather- 
ing in heavy drops on my forehead. The Pleiades 
were slowly moving towards the West, the beloved 
West, which I despaired of ever seeing again. 

Being perfectly conscious now, I looked forward to 
the hour of prayer with its sounds of devotion, or 
rather to the dawn of day. Meanwhile gentle sleep 
stole over me, sealing my burning eyelids—but I was 
soon aroused from my beneficent slumbers by the 
monotonous “La Allah,il Allah,” of the mosque matins. 

The pain was now growing less and less, and by the 
time the sun was up the height of a lance, I was able 
to stagger to my feet. My companions assured me that 
the morning prayer had the effect of ‘“‘exorcising the 
devil” that had entered my body with the scorpion’s 
bite. Of course I dared not suggest any doubts as to 
this pious version of my cure, but was too well-pleased 
under any circumstances to have got over this dread- 
ful night, the horrors of which will be ever present in 
my memory. 

—_——~+or—__—_——_- 


For the Companion. 
SNOW-SONNET. 
IF ALL PURE THINGS. 


If all pure things were like the snow as cold, 

Where were the charms of purity to me? 

With jealous eyes the whiteness [ should see— 
That to my yearning breast I could not hold! 
Within my hand the snow-ball’s spheric mould 

Yields up its whiteness still, the more I press, 

But not the wasted warmth one whit the less 
Leaves pure the snow than the fierce flame the gold! 

Pure as the snow! but not so cold, I pray, 

Be all the ends I seek, the friends | prize, 

Lest these should woo me only through my eyes, 

And turn my heart for warmth some other way. 
Thank God, as well the flame is pure as snow; 

The flame that cheers me while the bleak winds blow! 





_————— 
PICKING A QUARREL. 


The passion for going to law seems to become “‘sec- 
ond nature’”’ in some people, and they are always on 
the alert to start a litigation. The reasons of such 
men for their lawsuits are often as absurd aa the accu- 
sations of the wolf, when he picked a quarrel with the 
lamb. The following ridiculous instance is given in 
“Pleasantries About Courts and Lawyers:” A man 
had purchased a small summer residence in the vicini- 
ty of New York. The stable of his neighbor was built 
close to the line which divided the two places, and 
one of its window-shutters opened over the newly 
purchased premises of our litigious gentleman. Being 
advised by his lawyer that he had a right to do so, he 
at once demanded that this window-shutter should not 
open outwards. 


The neighbor was a simple-minded and law-detest- 
ing German, and readily consented to change the swing 
of the shutter. The proximity of the stable, however, 
was a constant source of irritation. Shortly after ob- 
taining the concession referred to, our excitable friend 
came into the office of his lawyer in a state of agita- 
tion. 

*“1’ve got him certain, now!”’ 

“Got whom?” queried the lawyer. 

“Why, that German neighbor of mine.” 

“How?” 

“This morning I was standing on my piazza, and I 
saw a goat looking out of the stable window; and 
what do you think, sir? Its head was seven and a 
half inches over the line! I can testify to this, and 
80 can my gardener, whom I called to witness it.” 

“Well,” responded the lawyer, “‘and what of that?” 

“What of that?” almost screamed the client. ‘Do 
you think I am going to stand sucha thing? It’s a 
trespass, sir, and | want a suit brought at once.” 

“Do you,” remarked the legal gentleman, ‘really 
mean, sir, to have an action at law commenced for 
such a trifling matter?” 

“Do you call this trifling? Look here, Mr. Dash! 
You consider me, I believe, a — good client? My 
law business is valuable to you in the course of a year, 
is it not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, I mean to have this suit brought. No 
man can be safe in the enjoyment of his property if 
he tamely submits to trespass and outrage. Now, you 
may act for me in this matter or not. If you refuse, I 
can get another lawyer who will bring the action, and 
remember, I want no Justice’s Court! I will have the 
trial in the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
T’ll run the risk of costs.” 

“Well, since you are so determined, I will bring the 
action; but remember, you must get some other coun- 
sel to try it!” 

The suit was brought, and the owner of the goat and 
its neck, not knowing but that the summons served on 
him involved almost his own neck, employed compe- 
tent counsel who happened to be an intimate friend of 
the plaintiff’s lawyer. 

Meantime, the plaintiff became engaged in another 
lawsuit, which engrossed his attention, and the defend- 
ant’s lawyer contrived to have the goat-case ‘‘discon- 
tinued without costs.”’ 


+o 
LION AND COW. 


The African lion is by no means accorded a heroic 
and “kingly”? reputation among ali his intimate hunter 
acquaintances. Some go so far, indeed, as to call him 
an arrant coward, basing their opinion on their obser- 
vation of the beast’s behavior both in his encounters 
with man and also with other animals that are at all a 
match for himself. No doubt one should consider the 
formidable fighting-powers of the wild African buffa- 
lo in estimating the ‘royal prowess” of the lion in 
combats like the one here described; but, with all al- 
lowances, we think that in this case most readers will 
hiss the lion and hurrah for the cow. The battle-scene 
formed an episode in one of the hard day's journeys 
of a party of South African settlers going north from 
Maritzburg: 


They were riding on, when a sound reached their 
ears from behind a dense thicket of bushes, as if a bat- 
tle was going on between some kind of brute antago- 
nists—a confusion of roarings, snortings and bellow- 
ings. 

“It is a lion belching,” said one of the Hottentot 
drivers. 

“But there is some other animal, and we must be 
ready to fire, or get out of its way,” said another. 

Proceeding cautiously until they could look over the 
bushes, they saw, in an open space, a large buffalo cow 
engaged in battle with alion. Not far off lay the body 
of a buffalo calf, which at once explained to them the 
cause of the conflict. 

The lion had taken a position vot far from some 
trees and thick bushes, whose branches hung near the 
ground. The buffalo stood with her horns ready to 
receive her enemy. 

Suddenly the lion bounded forward, fixing his pow- 
erful claws on the face and neck of the buffalo, when 
instantly, in spite of his weight, she turned, and rush- 
ing at the boughs in a moment threw off the lion and 
laid him sprawling, with his claws in the air. Furious- 
ly the buffalo charged at him, pounding away with her 
horns in a manner which made it seem impossible that 
any life would be left in him. 

While she was retreating to make another charge, 
the lion, managing to roll himself over, recovered his 


but he was soon again on his feet. 

The fight, however, had been all pelted out of him. 
The last heavy tling was more than he could stand, and 
finding his antagonist too much for him, he ignomini- 
ously took to tlight, pursued by the enraged cow, who 
went dashing after him through the bushes.—A Tale 
of Zululand. 


—~@ 
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CORN-HUSKING. 

The corn-field is the support of the pioneer. It not 
only feeds his family, but his horse, ox, sheep and hog. 
Nothing equals it as provender and provision—not 
wheat, nor rye, nor barley, nor even the potato. The 
pioneers of Kentucky, who emigrated from the Middle 
States, hungered for peaches and apples. They made 
a patch in the centre of the corn-field, so as not to be 
discovered by depredators, and planted it with water. 
melons and musk-melons. These gratified, if they did 
not satisfy, the craving for peaches. In some out-of 
the-way corner the pioneer had a turnip-patch, which 
provided him with a substitute for apples. During 
the winter evenings pieces of hickory bark were thrown 
on the fire, and the bright blaze supplied the place of 
candles. The family gathered about it, scraped and 
ate juicy turnips, cracked nuts, and munched the wild 
grapes sweetened by the frost. 





But corn was their staff of life. As soon as the 
grains were half-grown, the daily feast of green corn 
began, which was served in the form of roasted ears. 
When the grains had become too hard for ‘“roasting- 
ears,” but not hard enough to pound or grind, they 
were grated on atin grater. The pulp thus produced 
was cooked and eaten with milk. 

As soon as the corn became ripe and dry it was 
pounded into hominy or ground into coarse meal. A 
large block of wood was turned into a mortar by burn- 
ing. An iron wedge, used for splitting rails, became a 
pestle, by fixing to it a wooden handle. The corn was 
thrown into the hominy-block, and the small boy de- 
veloped his muscles by pounding it. Meal was pro- 
duced by a hand-mill, which the small boy was also 
expected to turn. 

The pioneers made a frolic out of work. When the 
ears of corn had been gathered and heaped into a large 
pile, the neighbors were notified that on a certain night 
there would be a “‘corn-husking.”” All of them came, 
for the husking was a frolic as well as an affair of mu- 
tual assistance. The method of proceeding is thus 
described by the son of a Kentucky pioneer: 

“As the guests assembled, the green quart whiskey- 
bottle, stopped with a cob, was handed around. Two 
boys were elected captains. They paced the pile and 
fixed on the spot where the dividing-rail should be 
—— On the tossing of a chip, one side of which 

ad been spit upon, depended the choice of piles and 
the first choice in selecting huskers. 

“The captains placed themselves on each side of the 
dividing rail, and the husking began. Each party 
strove to finish husking its pile, before its rival. 

“It was lawful to shorten one pile and lengthen the 
other, by sliding the rail forwards or backwards, pro- 
vided it could be done without detection. The strug- 
gle was fierce, and boys sometimes learned that com- 
petition is the mother of lying, cheating, and broils. 

“At the close, the victorious captain, mounted on 
the shoulders of his stoutest men, was carried around 
in triumph. Then came the supper, on which the 
women had been employed.” 


——- 4+ 
THANKSGIVING BEGGARS, 


There is a funny old Thanksgiving custom in some 
of the remoter towns of New England. During this 
bounteous season beggars are numerous, both in town 
and country. In the city they are the ragged, hungry 
creatures, whom we naturally connect with the name; 
but back in the country, besides these unfortunates, 
there is another class of beggars whose coming forms 
a part of the festivities to those who give, and who are 
themselves the gayest of the gay. 


They usually begin their rounds the night before 
Thanksgiving. The lady of the house, busy in her 
kitchen, hears without a sound of smothered laughter, 
sometimes a whispered “You go first;” then a knock 
or a ring. 

Opening the door, she finds upon the threshold a 
group of children clad in the most ancient and ragged 
of garments. Skirts too long and coats too short, with 
perhaps a big green calash or a rusty beaver some- 
where among them, although their boots and mittens 
are in good condition, and they have an odd way of 
wearing their hats very far down over their eyes and 
their mufflers very far up over their noses. 

“Anything to give for Thanksgiving?”’ whines one 
of them, in a doleful voice. 

Doughnuts, gingerbread and turnovers are soon 
stowed away in their big basket, while their benefac- 
tress, when they depart, looks smilingly after them 
and wonders where Mrs. Perkins’s little Sally raked up 
such a looking bonnet. 

From house to house they go, and it is hard to say 
which makes the greater merriment, a recognition or 
a successful mystification. When at last their basket 
is full, they hang it on some poor old woman's door- 
knob, knock, and run away. Having thus enjoyed a 
merry evening, and obtained for her a Thanksgiving 
dinner, they return to their homes, stow away their 
old clothes in the attic for next year, and retire to 
dream of to-morrow’s turkey. 

How ancient is this custom? Where did it originate? 
We know not. We know, however, that, like so many 
other quaint ways of merry-making, it recedes every 
year farther from the metropolis and seems destined to 
die out. 

GE — 


JOE’S BEAVER LECTURE. 


People who use but few words often make the best 
statement of facts. A story or description from one 
who knows but few words may be more vivid and in- 
teresting than a chapter from an eloquent book, for the 
speaker’s gestures supplement his lack of grammar, 
and the very blunders of his cases and tenses make 
our imagination help him. As an illustration of this, 
we copy from Hubbard’s “Woods and Lakes of Maine” 
an Indian guide’s description of the beaver: 


The beaver stand on his hind legs and walk, when 
he carry mud for his house, snug up to his neck, like 
this [folding his arms against his breast]. He carry 
sticks, too, with his mouth—sometimes two, three, 
four—great many—sticks, mouth full, can’t carry no 
more. Then help hold ’em with one paw, same a8 
hand, and walk on other three. When stick in beavers 
mouth, end comes over his back. Skin very thick here 
[sides of neck]. Sticks make um thick; rub hard. 

Beaver know when winter comin’. Day before pond 
freeze over he draw his wood all down under water, 
so as have um handy. Next day water freeze up tight. 
Beaver travel round under ice and work in winter, 
same as summer; they make some placer, where they 
use to go, eat, in night; come out when they kin find 
hole. We bait traps in winter with fresh branches. 
Beaver like whitewood, poplar, birch; only eat alder 
when can’t get other kind. Poplar best—same’s as ple 
for us—and Joe’s merry laugh at this bit of humor 
was taken up and echoed by his interested audience. 
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THERE never was a better example of the concise 





feet. 
The buffalo received him as before, on her head. He 





once more she bore him into the brushwood. In an 


{instant he was knocked off with a crash which it 





in vain endeavored to reach her hind-quarters, and | 


form of expression common to the real Western Amer- 
ican than the answer of the man of the Sierras, oe 
when asked about the character of a neighbor, replied, 


! 
“Mister, I don’t know very much about him; but my 
| impression is that he'd make a first-class stranger. 
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i 
*Twas to be a grand Thanksgiving 
For the harvest stored away 
Safely in barn and cellar,— 
A time to feast and pray. 


Il. 
Alike in the cot and mansion 
Was a hurrying here and there; 
And the scent of the browning turkey 
Filled, like incense, all the air. 


For the Companion. 


FOUND. 


Come, Teddy and May and Goldie, 
And gather around my knee,— ' é 
And [ll tell you a little stor ' av. - 
Just as ’twas told to me \ And a host of eager questions 
Flitting from brain to tongue, 
To puzzle the busy workers 
Their savory tasks among,— 


Ill. 
Dear little Puritan Ruthie 
Looked on in a glad surprise, 
With her small hands quaintly folded, 
And her blue eyes grave and wisé ; 


When I was a bright-eyed lassie, 
In the time of Long Ago, 
One night, when the wind was moaning 


; . Vv. 
And the ground was white with snow. Until her mother lost patience ; 
= , 


“Ruth, ’tis Thanksgiving Day,” 
She said; ‘and we all are busy,— 
Do thee go out and play. 
VI. 
“J will call thée when I want thee ;” 
Then quietly little Ruth 
Tripped out of the noisy kitchen, 
Though she’d rather not, in truth. 


vu. 

But without the sun shone warmly, 
And the air was crisp and clear; 

It seemed to Ruth, Thanksgiving 
Was the gem of all the year. 


VIII. 
The last of the trees’ bright garments 
Hung fluttering, gold-and-brown, 
As the wee maid wandered idly 
The forest pathways down; 


IX 
A-bumming in baby-fashion 
A snatch of some quaint old air; 
And laughing to hear a squirrel 
Chatter at her from his lair. 


x 
Still letting her careless footsteps 
Just where they were minded stray, 
She wandered on in the brightness 
Of that glad Thanksgiving Day. 


xI. 
The dinner at last was ready,— 
The haste and bustle were o’er, 
And the mother, flushed with toiling, 
Swung open the cottage door,— 


She turned ba 
“The child—she is lost!” she said; 
And then, to arouse the neighbors, 
Down the woodland trail she sped. 


xv. 
The dinner was left untasted; 
And the search went bravely on, 
Till tne pale stars shone in heaven 
And the daylight all had gone. 


XII. 
Calling, ‘Come, child, now I want thec! 
I want thee, Ruth! Does thee hear: ' 
And her face grew white that moment 
S With a sudden, dreadful fear. 
xx. XxI. = SN SS 
Found! in a sheltered corner,— Found! but the joyous clamor —_ : xu. 
In a hollow snug and deep,— Of a sudden died in air, Where was she, her little daughter ? 
All rosy, unharmed and peaceful, For the golden head was nestling The forest was deep and wide; 
The child lay, fast asleep. On a great, black, shaggy bear! “Ruth! Ruth!” but only the echo 
Of her trembling voice replied. 


XVI. 
“Have you tidings of the lost one ?” 
*T was a heartsick mother’s cry 
To one and another searcher ; 
“None yet,” was the low reply. 
XXII. \ a XVII 
ee ae =n pe -iaa : yy “But there soon must be,—be trustful!” 
“)’m glad you’ve come to find me = And all through the darksome night 
1 pho ven would!” she cxied. The torches flamed and flickered 
’ ; Under the stars’ pale light. 


XXIII. XVII. 


She glanced at the levelled muskets,— 
Half-a-dozen, all around; 

And forth, witb a cry of terror, 
She sprang, at a single bound. 


XXIV. 

“Don’t shoot the dog!” she pleaded, 
Her wee hands clasping tight; 

“He has kept me warm and safely 
All through this cold, dark night.” 


xXv. 
“So be it!” cried her father, 
As he clasped her in his arm; 
“Not a single hair of his shaggy coat 
Through us shall come to haria!” 


At last in the east a glimmer 
Told of a day begun; 

And the scattered band of hunters 
Heard—was it the signal gun ? 


Thank God for His gracious goodness! 
Each heart with hope beat high; 
Bang! bang! and the joyful chorus 
It seemed would rend the sky. 


XXVI. 
Then home went the glad procession, 
Through the morning, growing fair, 
To the cottage in the forest, 
To the mother, waiting there 
XXVII. 
For the cild, whose face she sprinkled 
With the tears she could not stay,— 
“] thank thee, Lord,” she murmured, 
“For this Thanksgiving Day !” 


Now, Goldie and May and Teddy, 
All gathered around my knee, 

I have told you the little story 
Just as ’twas told to me 


When I was a bright-eyed lassie, 
(And the tale is true as truth,) 

By the little Puritan maiden,— 
My own great-grandma, Ruth. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advanee, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year, 

The Ce 
plicit order is received by the Publi 
continuance, and all payment of arre 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Draits. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 


anion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
| 





vs for its dis- 
arages is made, 











ity. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 


your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to whieh 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearazes are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

- Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO,, Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 











For the Companion. 
DANDRUFF. 

There are two principal forms of this disease. One 
has its origin in the oil-glands of the skin; the other, 
in the scarf-skin or epidermis. 

In the first, the oil which exudes upon the scalp for 
the purpose of keeping the skin and hair soft, is thicker 
than it should be and dries in thin flakes. 
especially in the case of infants, it heaps up around 


Sometimes, 


the hair in thick masses. 
to the edge of the hair and to the top of the head. 
The fatty nature of the scales can be seen by rubbing 


It is occasionally confined | 


them between the thumb and forefinger. 

In the more common form of dandruff, the scales 
consist of scarf-skin. 
up of cells, rounded in the lower portion, but becom- 


The entire epidermis is made 





ing more and more flattened towards the surface, and 
forming as a whole, a horny, transparent covering for 
the protection of the true skin beneath. 

‘These fully flattened cells are constantly being de- 
tached at the surface—new cells being as constantly 
formed beneath and pushed upwards—and are rubbed 
off 
with washing and friction. 


in an almost impalpable powder in connection 


In the case of dandruff, these worn-out cells, instead 
of being thrown off in this way, form dry scales, 
The 


same condition, essentially, may be found in other 





which are more or leas adherent to the surface. 


parts of the body, especially on the arms below the el- 
bow, and on the legs below the knee. In both forms 
the skin is peculiarly dry. 

The disease may be due to dyspepsia, constipation, 
scrofula, and debilitating diseases in general; to worry, 
to irritation of the 
scalp by fine-toothed combs, hair tonics, hair dyes, ete. 


overwork, and nervous strain; or 


There is reason to believe, also, that it may be com- 
muniecated by contagion, thus making it important that 
When the 
disease exists in a marked form itis best to take medi- 


no one should use another's hair-brush, 


cal advice. It can be easily cured. 
To 


scalp 


the 
fine- 


prevent it, avoid whatever would irritate 


~all patent applications and the use of a 


tooth comb. In the morning get the sealp into a glow 
with a stiff brush, and the rest of the day use a soft 
brush for the hair. Do not wash the head daily, un- 
leas the hair can be thoroughly dried. Once in two or 
three weeks shampoo the head with soap, or borax 
and water, carefully washing out the soap (or borax) 
and drying the hair. But the best preventive is vigor- 


ous health. 


+> 
A BOY AND DOG, 

‘There is an institution in London called St. Andrew’s 
Home for Working Boys, for which a new and com- 
modious edifice Westminster 
Abbey. The Lord Chancellor laid the corner-stone of 
the structure some time ago, in the presence of a great 


is now building near 


assembly of distinguished persons. 

The origin of this institution was related on the oc- 
casion by Lord Selborne, and it certainly makes a ro- 
mantic story. Some young men, who were spending 
part of their leisure in benevolent work, came upon a 
boy lying in the street fast asleep, with a dog sitting 
at his feet. Upon questioning the little fellow, they 
found that he had no home but the street and no friend 
but the dog. 

Having cared for him and his only friend, they found 
that in the wilderness of London many capable and 
good boys are homeless, rendered so by the death 


| seen to spring from the wagon, drop upon his knees in | 











One peculiar and valuable feature of the institution 
is, that two-thirds of its annual expenses are earned 
by the boys themselves. The managers hope, in 
the course of time, to utilize the labor of the boys so 
as to make the institution nearly self-supporting. 
Thus, while learning how to live, the inmates learn 
how to work. And all this good came through a tired 
boy falling asleep with his dog at his feet! | 


— i. 
WHY HE DID NOT KNOW. 


The man who said he could learn something from | 
every one he conversed with, was an adept in the art 
of questioning. If the heroine of the following story 
had acquired that art, she might have learned all about 
the manners and customs of prison life, even if she 
remained ignorant of Michigan and its people: A man 
who entered a railroad car at Ionia, on the Detroit, | 
Lansing and Northern Road, the other day, took a seat 
in front of a woman who evidently was seeking in- } 
formation about the country. 


She asked about the crops, the price of land, the 
characteristics of the people, the climate and many | 
other things. ‘To each and every question he returned 
a respectful,— | 

“I don’t know, ma’am; I really don’t know.” | 

**Is this as good a climate as New York?” 

“TI think so, ma’am, but I aint sure.”’ 

“Do the people seem cheerful?” 

“IT think they do, but I’m not certain.” 

“Whom do they seem to prefer fora Presidential 
candidate ?”’ 

“Can't say, ma’am.”’ 

“Are the farmers low-spirited over the price of 
wheat?” 

“They may be, but I can’t say as to that.” 

“Should you say this was a good State fora young 
man to begin life in?” 

*“T shouldn’t like to say, ma’am.” 

His answers evidently annoyed her. 
silence, she continued,— 

“Have you been in Michigan long 

“Three years, ma’am.”’ 

“And yet you don’t seem to have posted yourself 
much.” 

“Well, ma’am, to tell the truth,” he replied, as he 
turned about, “I’m a resident of Ohio. I came up 
here and stole a horse, and was sent to the Ionia Prison 
for three years. I haven’t been out more than two 
hours yet.”” 

She rose up and took the fourth seat back in a way 
to make the dust fly, and she didn’t open her mouth | 
again, even to the conductor, until the ‘rain was run- | 
ning into Detroit. | 

— | 


SHOCKED. 


After a brief 


» 





Certain philosophers say that religion originates in a 
feeling of dependence. But humiliating as the fact 
may be, yet itis true that this simple religious sense 
never comes to many men until they are terrified. The 
following incident of a thunderstorm at Oil City, Pa., 
illustrates the influence of fear in making a man feel 
his dependence upon a power outside of and higher 
than himself: 

During the thunderstorm some workmen who were | 
stringing a telegraph line had a coil of wire partly up 
on the insulators, while the main coil was still on the 
reel in the wagon. 

There was a vivid flash of lightning, and the man | 
who was attending to uncoiling the roll of wire was 
the muddy road, and, amid the descending torrents of | 
rain, was heard to pour forth a fervent prayer and at 
the same time confess his past sins. 

It took the resi of the gang some minutes to convince 








the man that he was not struck by lightning, but had 
been merely shocked by an overcharge of electricity. 


> 
“CAUGHT!” 


The New York Sun tells a good story of a fishing 
sportsman of that city who endeavored to conceal his | 
want of skill or want of “luck,” and did not succeed. | 
He went fishing, but did not catch anything, and then 
started home with a heavy heart. 


He dreaded the jeers of his friends, and especially 
the gentle sarcasm of his better-half; but, recollecting 
the power of wealth, he proceeded straight to Fulton 
Market, where he purchased a large bass, which he 
carried home in triumph. 

Next day that bass appeared against him at table. 
It was very evident as svon as it was placed upon the 
table, that it had passed its time of usefulness and was 
too fragrant from decay to be used. The evidence 
was overwhelming. 

The guilty angler looked at his wife as the criminal 
looks at the judge who is to pass sentence upon him. 
With a queemy air she motioned to the servant and 
waved the venerable tish out of sight. Then the cul- 
prit received his sentence. It was as follows,— 

“My dear, when you go fishing again, wouldn’t it be 
well to examine your fish before you catch it?” 


+ . 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


Victor Hugo is an egotist, and the wits amuse 
themselves by poking fun at the old poet’s vanity. 
The following from Bow Bells is a specimen. Victor 
Hugo, when about to make the journey in Germany 
which inspired his book, ‘*The Rhine,” called at the 
government office for his passports, when the wits say 
that the following conversation took place with the 
clerk : 

“Your name, if you please?” 

“Victor Hugo.” 

“Age?” 

“Thirty-three.” 

“Profession ?”’ 

The poet lifted proudly his Olympian front and re- 
plied with majesty, ‘‘Founder of my school.” 

“Very well. Write,”—turning to a fellow-clerk,— 
“‘write out a passport for M. Victor Hugo; age, thirty- 
three; schoolmaster.” 

—_—___—_@——_——_. 
HEN AND RAT. 


The maternal instinct of the hen is very strong, and 








of their parents, or by other causes even more deplora- 
ble. They found, too, that a considerable number of 
them were boys old enough to work and to earn some- 
thing. 


The result was that they hired a room or two and 
started the St. Andrew’s Home, which prospered 
greatly and proved to be a needed and timely work, A 
building being required. the Dean of Westminster con- 
ceived the project of buying a disreputable drinking- 
house, long a nuisance to the neighborhood, and erect- 
ing a suitable house upon its site. 

Upon hearing of this scheme, Lady Montefiore, wife 
of the philanthropist, bought the tavern and gave a 


lease of the site to the association for a hundred years | 


at a merely nominal rent. 


Ihe new edifice will furnish a home to fifty boys 


and some daily accommodation to two hundred. It is 


to contain a large and well-furnished gymnasium, lec- | 


ture-room and dining-room, the object being to provide 
such a home for boys learning their trades as would be 
furnished by virtuous and wise parents who should 
have the means of doing so. 

‘The Home has now been in existence eighteen years, 
and haa furnished shelter and edueation to three hun- 


dred and seventy friendiess orphans, 





sometimes leads her to attack successfully enemies 
from whom she would run if it were not necessary to 
| fight in order to protect her chickens. A Pevnsylva- 
| nia lady has a chipper little Spanish hen, that this last 
| summer had seven little chicks. One day, a rat swam 
| across the pond to where the hen and her flock were 
feeding, and seized one of ber chickens. 

The hen flew to the reseue of her young one, pecked 
} away at the rat till it had to retreat, and each time it 
| returned, so pluckily defended her offspring that the 
| rat at last had to take to the water again, whither it 


| was pursued by the hen, who pecked away at it as | 


long as it was within reach. 

The scene was witnessed by several gentlemen, who 
were very much pleased at the gallant way in which 
the bird defended her little ones. 
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Beautiful Holiday Presents !! 


COTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS, 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


Probably never, since the invention of 
Corsets, has so large a demand been crea- 
ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand 
families in the city of New York alone 
are now wearing them daily, 


Every Man and Woman, well or ill, 


ow 













<\ should daily wear e/ther the Corset or 
N\A the Belt. 

a MISSES CORSET. Price, 15 cts. 
NS NURSING CORSET. “ 1.50. 
Ss ABDOMINAL CORSET. “ 83.00. 
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IG\IBELT 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


A Good Live Canvassing Agent wanted 
in your town for these splendidly adver- 
tised and best selling goods in the mar- 
ket. Liberal pay, = Sales. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Apply at once. 


ALL OUR CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE-STITCHED, AND WILL NOT RIP. 


are all equally charged, differing only in quality and 
design. They are elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
tory in every respect. We now tip all our side steels 

















If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cur- 










ativ They cannot and do not injure like medicine. | so they will not cut through the cloth, and in place of 
Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or | the ordinary clasp we now use our patent lock-clasp. 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a | Ours are the only Corsets in the world that have the 








newly invented broad spinal steels which prevent the 
eyelets coming out. 
We recommend our Electric Belt to those ladies de- 


long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly, 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour they are worn, 





their wonderful curative powers are felt. siring amore powerfully charged appliance than the 
The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish Corset. Our Electric Insoles can be worn with Belt or 


Corset with excellent results. 

The prices are as follows: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 
for the Corsets, and $3.00 each for the Belts. We now 
make all these Corsets in dove and white only. They 
are sent out in a handsome box, accompanied by a 
silver-plated compass, by which the electro-magnetic 
influence can be tested. We will send either kind to 
any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cts. 
added for packing or registration, and we guarantee 
safe delivery into your hands. Remit in post-office 
money-order, draft, check, or in currency by regis- 
tered letter. In ordering kindly mention the Com- 
PANION, and state exact size of corset usually worn. 
Make all remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 
| Broadway, New York. 

N. nach corset is stam with the English coat- 
name of the Proprietors, THE 


circulation are stimulafed, and all the old-time health 
and good-feeling come back. They are constructed on 
scientific principles, imparting an exhilarating, health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity 
or Magnetism may not benetit or cure, and they daily 
practise the same, as your own physician will inform 
you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army, 
lately lectured upon this subject, and advised all med- 
ical men to make trial of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkble cures he had made, 
in cases which would seem hopeless. These re- | 
y to our Electric Corsets and Belts. 
s do not differ in appearance from those | 
usually worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods | of-arms, and the 
in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets ' PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. Flesh Brushes, $3.00. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cts. Insoles, 50 cts. 































How ts 1r DongE?—(Turnham Green Railway Sta- 

| tion) — Young /ady (arriving just in time to see a train 

leaving station) inquires, “How often do they run to 

the Mansion Llouse?" Porter: “Every quarter of an 

hour, miss.” Young lady: “When is the next?” 
| Porter ; “In twenty-five minutes, miss.”—Judy. 
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RECLAIMED. 


“We once were factious, fierce and wild, 
To peaceful arts unreconciled ; 

Our blankets smeared with grease and stains 
From buffalo meat and settlers’ veins. 
Through summer's dust and heat content, 
From moon to moon unwashed we went; 
But Ivory Soap came like a ray 

Of light across our darkened way. 


And now we're civil, kind and good, , 
And keep the laws as people should. 
We wear our linen, lawn and lace, 
As well as folks with paler face. , 
And now I take, where’er we go, 

This cake of Ivory Soap to show 
What civilized my squaw and me, 
And made us clean and fair to see.” ) 












If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you/vee a large cake of IVORY SOAP, 
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For the Companion Supplement. 


IN THE RAIN, 


What a bit of sunshine 
Glinting through the green? 
While the raindrops patter 
On his leafy screen. 
Hidden in the maple 
Just beyond my pane, 
Merry. merry robin, 
Singing in the rain! 
When some trouble gathers 
O’er me like a pall 
And about my pathway 
Storms of sorrow fall, 
Let the song that charmed me 
Cheer me in my pain, 
Till some friend shall hear me 
Singing in the rain! 
JULIA P. BALLARD. 
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For the Companion Supplement, 


UNDER FIRE. 


A War Correspondent’s Escapes. 

My first experience of ‘under fire” was while 
sitting on the plateau from which our guns com- 
manded the fort of Ali Musjid. The battle had 
not begun. Our guns were being got into posi- 
tion. Servants were leading away our horses to 
the rear. The general’s staff were watching the 
fort opposite. I was writing for the Daily Tele- 
graph a telegram describing the scene. 

By my side, his legs, like mine, dangling over 
the edge of the plateau, sat William Simpson, the 
celebrated artist of the J//ustrated London News, 
and while I wrote he sketched. Bebind us was 
standing the veteran of war correspondence, Arch- 
ibald Forbes; and as my pencil was scampering 
across the paper, I heard him say,— 

“Look out!” 

I looked out! But I saw nothing. Then I heard, 
at least two miles off, a very muffled thud. 

But Simpson had looked out too. “It'll come 
precious close!” said he. 

I followed the line of his eye, and there, far 
away up in the blue sky, I saw a beautiful little 
puff of white smoke hanging motionless. Pictures 
of battles told me on the instant what it was—a 
shell. But on the instant also I had heard a 
sound—a sound that is like no other in the world. 
It was a low, soft whistle, but oh! so wicked. It 
caine straight towards us, angrily rising in tone 
as it came, and changed as it passed over our 
heads into a sharp, vicious cry of pain. 

Seeing my companion turn his head, I turned 
mine. Within a few yards, and just behind us, 4 
funnel-shaped pillar of dust was rising from the 
ground where the shell had struck. Fortunately 
for us, the shell had struck without bursting. 

“The first shell! A capital title for my sketch!” 
said Simpson. ‘And for my telegram!” said I; 
and thus the Afghan war began. After that the 
shells came thick and fast, but the cruel, dainty 
cry of the first one seems to me still to have had 
something different in its tone from that of any 
shell I have heard since. Certainly, no other has 
ever so nearly taken my head off—for this first time 
under fire came very near being my last. 


Plucky Indeed! 


A few hours later I came under rifle fire for the 
first time, and—I must confess it—without know- 
ing it. Being utterly unconscious of my danger, 
I behaved, of course, like a hero. George Wash- 
ington might have taken me as an example with 
advantage. 

The day, you should know, was a very windy 
one, and our path into action—for we could hear 
that the troops were already engaged—led us 
down a steep hillside, covered with shingle and 
loose sand. From under our feet as we walked 
large lazy locusts kept jumping from one side to the 
other, raising little wisps of dust every time they 
jumped, and giving a little click every time they 
came down again. To right and left of me I saw 
the creatures jumping, and walked straight on. 

Then we reached the hollow at the foot of the 
hill. It was filled with tall, dry reeds, which 
rubbed against each other and whispered in the 
wind as it blew through them. I heard them 
Whispering, and walked straight on. 

In a few minutes we were out beyond the reeds, 
and looking up the opposite hillside, I saw the 
Fifty-first Regiment crouching under cover and 
one of their officers beckoning to us in a some- 
What excited manner. 

Meanwhile, the locusts kept jumping. Puff! 
puff! The dust rose here and there; and click! 
click! I heard the insects settle again. But all on 
a sudden, a something whispered in my ear as it 
passed! It was not the wind, nor yet the whis- 
pering of the reeds. It was a rifle bullet—and all 
it said was ping! 

I stopped short and looked after the little pas- 
ser-by. It struck the ground among the reeds 
with a little “click!” and where it struck there 
arose a little puff of dust. At once the facts 
flashed across me! Which had been bullets, and 
Which had been locusts? Was all that whisper- 
mg among the reeds due only to the wind? And 
I gasped out, still standing where I was, “ Bullets, 
by jingo! We're under fire!” 


My companion, climbing up the hillside, heard 
me, and turning round, looked at me. 

“Only just found that out?” he said. “They’re 
pretty thick, too. I hate this dropping fire! But 
if you had only kept quiet a little longer, I should 
have said you were the very pluckiest man I had 
ever seen under fire for the first time!” 

And no wonder! In my innocence, I had stopped 
under fire to pick up a flowering weed or two. I 
had drawn my companion’s attention to a butter- 
fly! Plucky indeed! If I had known that some 
of those locusts, puffing up the sand as they 
jumped and clicking their wings together as they 
settled, were rifle bullets, 1 should have neglected 
those weeds altogether, and certainly made no re- 
marks about butterflies ! 

The next minute, and only five or six feet from 
me, I saw a soldier, one of four who were taking 
a dying comrade to the rear, shot through the 
head. As he was struck he threw up his arms, 
the stretcher slipped, and the dead man and his 
dying comrade rolled on to the ground together. 


Shot at. 


Six weeks later, I found myself some hundreds 
of miles away from this locality. I had just left the 
city of Candahar, which the English troops had 
entered in triumph, and was riding back into India 
alone. It was dreary work in any case following 
the track of our artillery wagons through the 
enemy’s country without a companion. 

Over and over again I saw Afghans skulking on 





the hill crests; and over and over again I won- 





Then we waited for daylight. But the Zulus 
were on the look-out, too, and we had no sooner 
scattered over the battle-field to search among the 
horrible wreck of the camp for the papers that 
were wanted, than the word passed round that 
thousands of Zulus were collecting on the heights 
above us. 

Pursued, 

Now Col. Black is about as brave a man as ever 
wore a sword, and his first idea on hearing the 
news, was to “have a slap at the Zulus.” But 
eighteen against unknown thousands was rather 
serious odds, and on his doing me the honor of 
asking my opinion of the situation, I frankly said 
that as we had succeeded in the object of our very 
adventurous expedition, the wisest thing for such 


a small party to do was to avoid a general action. | 
My opinion was not at all to his taste, but on | 


my reminding him that we still had a very serious 
adventure on our hands (namely, finding our way 
back to Rorkes’ Drift by the road that the fugi- 
tives from the massacre had taken), he was satis- 
fied and the order was given for the march home 
again—by way of the “Fugitives’ Ford.” 

Away we filed down that murderous path. We 
followed the line of dead bodies from ledge to 
ledge; squeezed our way through battalions of 
prickly cactus-plants; stumbled into deep holes 
between boulders; floundered in patches of bot- 
tomless black mud; in fact, had such a morning 
of experiences, that some of the horses screamed 
with fright as they were pulled down with their 
bridles off rocks which they were afraid to jump 





UNDER FIRE. 


dered that they did not think it worth while (if 
only for the sake of my horse and saddle) to way- 
lay me, or shoot me from the rocks as I passed. 
At last they did so, and just when I least expected 
it. 

I was just coming out of a small pass near Sai- 
fudin. A dead Afghan, killed in the action at 
that place a week before, was lying a little way 
from the mouth of the pass, and my horse, keep- 
ing as far away from the ugly object as it could, 
carried me close under the rocks on the opposite 
side. 

I was looking across at the dead man; my back 
was toward the rocks, when: suddenly, just be- 
hind me, with a bang! that sounded more like a 
fire-work bomb than a musket, a rascally Afghan 
emptied the contents of his jezail in my direction. 
In one skip, so it seemed to me, my horse carried 
me right across the pass again; and as I gave him 
acut with my whip, to make him gallop, I saw 
the amiable native scrambling up the rocks as if 
the whole British army was after him. 

He had evidently thrown his jezail away, and 
the skirts of his clothes fluttered out behind him 
as he jumped from stone to stone. And so, each 
of us getting away from the other as fast as we 
could, we soon lost sight of each other. 

Two months later I was in Zululand in Africa 
at Rorkes’ Drift. Col. Black of the Twenty- 
Fourth—the regiment that had been massacred at 
Isandhladana, by the Zulus—had asked for volun- 
teers to visit the scene of the slaughter, to collect, 
if possible, the regimental papers and to find the 
regimental colors; and I was glad to join them. 

We were eighteen in number, and all, except 
myself, officers of the various regiments then on 
service. How we crossed the Buffalo River in the 
middle of the dark night, and rode up the slopes 
into Zululand and through the dense jungle that 
filled the beds of the water-courses, and how just 
as the first faint streaks of daylight were showing 





in the East, we found ourselves among the dead, 
our horses stumbling over the mutilated corpses, 
i I need not tell at length. 











from, and dragged up out of mud-holes, in which 
they had abandoned themselves to hopeless des- 
pair. 

But a better idea of the character of the road 
cannot be conveyed than by the one fact that the 
Zulus, fortunately for us, could not believe that 
we had dared to go by it. So they mustered on 
the ground we had just vacated, disposed them- 
selves in ambush, a thousand together, amongst 
the thick jungle in the “Kloofs”—and waited for 
us to come back! 

Poor Zulus! they thought they had an easy 
prey in our smali party, but they were disap- 
pointed. Hour after hour passed, and while the 
Zulus sat waiting for us with their rifles all cocked 
and their assegais at their feet, we were working 
our dangerous way down the terrible path which 
the fugitives from the slaughter had taken, creep- 
ing step by step, further and further away from 
the murderous crowd that awaited our return so 
patiently. 

But at last their suspicions were aroused, and a 
party were sent to see what had become of us. 

They found us out just at the very moment that 
we had come to a dead stop in the middle of a bed 
of gigantic bulrushes. Under our feet was soft, 
black mud apparently of prodigious depth. Over 
our heads the crowded bulrushes met in thick pro- 
fusion. The rear guard of our party, not know- 
ing why we had stopped, pressed on us. 

Those behind cried “Forward!” 

And those before cried “Back!” 
and we were very soon in the greatest confusion. 
Just at this moment the Zulus discovered us, and 
suddenly the crack of their rifles broke out all 
along the hill-side. 

In an instant discipline asserted itself amongst 
us. We fell into our marching order, and at the 
word ‘March!’ the leading three soused into the 
black mud. 

How we got over, it was not easy to remember. 
But without a check, without any disorder even, 
each section emerged from the bulrushes with its 
file complete, and in a few minutes we were all 


mustered beyond the ditch. ‘The dead bodies ly- 
ing here in groups told us plainly how fatal that 
very spot had been to the poor fugitives from the 
slaughter. 

And the Zulus kept on firing briskly, in the 
hope—as we learned months afterwards—that the 
whole of their force would come down to join 
them. But they were not reinforced; and so, 
turning every now and then to exchange a shot, 
we filed away over the rolling hill-sides, through 
the rocks and the cactus and the mud-holes, till 
we reached the Buffalo River again. The dead 
bodies on the bank told us this was the “Fugi- 
| tives’ Ford.” 

Here we thought that the Zulus were tired of 
pursuit, and while some went up the river to look 





for a comrade’s missing body, others swam their 
horses across the stream. I was among the lat- 
ter, and being thoroughly wet already, suggested 
a bath. Two friends joined me and we had soon 
carried out our foolish desire. I had just re- 
{dressed and was buckling on my cartridge-belt 
| when from the bank above us there broke a volley 
| of rifles. 
| As I look back at all my experiences, I think 
that this ought to be called my “first time under 
fire.” For I know that it was the first time that I 
ever felt brought face to face with immediate 
| death. 
| But there was nothing for it but to fire back into 
| the bushes, above which the white smoke from 
the Zulu rifles was still hanging, to climb up the 
steep bank, to drag our horses up after us, and lie 
down under cover and try to keep the ford open 
for our comrades who were still on the other side. 
Nor, if I ever go into action again, am I likely to 
have a second experience of that day’s sensations. 
The Zulus themselves long afterwards told us 
that they do not know why they did not come 
across the river after us. But they did not, and 
so, eventually, under a heavy covering fire of 
our own, Basuto levies who were despatched from 
Rorkes’ Drift to our help, we all got away from 
the baffled Zulus, and mustered our full eighteen 
at mess that night. Put Ropinson. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
LOSS. 
Within my path an angel cried— 
“Three gifts | bring, Love, Wealth and Fa ne, 
Choose!” But he parted from my side, 
Ere I my gift could name. 
TuHos, 8. COLLIER, 
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MY EXPERIENCES IN A STATE 
PRISON. 


By an Ex-Warden. 

Of all our public institutions I think the greatest 
interest is attached to the State Prison. For nearly 
eighty vears the frowning walls of the old Massa- 
chusetts State Prison in Charlestown have stood a 
silent yet impressive monitor, reminding the evil 
doer that the way of the transgressor is hard. 

Yet, but very little is known of the inside his- 
tory of the prison. ‘The general opinion is that 
the inmates area worthless set, compelled to labor 
for aterm of years for.their own good, and the 
protection of society, and that the disgrace of be- 
ing in the prison is a greater hardship than any 
connected with the punishment inflicted. More 
than this, some people infer that it is not an unde- 
sirable place for the unfortunate and homeless. 

This is a great mistake. Deprived of liberty, 
even of speech, and of the use of their eyes except 
upon their work; forced to pass like automatons, 
in slow and measured tread, from the prison to the 
workshop and back again; knowing that each day 
in the week will bring witb it the same unchange- 
able rations; ignorant to a great extent of what is 
passing in the outside world; with the feeling in 
many instances that wife and children are suffer- 
ing in consequence of their misconduct,—one must 
| become familiar with this life of frightful monot- 
ony to realize the extent of the punishment a 
criminal suffers. The wonder is that so few con- 
victs become insane. 

As a sentence draws to a close, the time drags 
heavily, and the last few days usually finds a pris- 
oner with but little appetite, restless and unable 
either to work or to sleep. 


An Incident. 


A man who had served a sentence of ten years 
i called at my office a few days after he was dis- 
charged, and I inquired of him how it seemed to 
be at liberty. 

“T can’t realize it yet,’ he said. “For weeks 
before I was discharged, I would lie on my cot at 
night, thinking what I would have to eat when my 
time was up. Visions of roast turkey, beefsteak, 
ham and eggs and other luxuries of which I had 
been deprived so long, filled my mind, and I re- 
solved when I was released to have the best meal 
I could obtain in Boston. 

“On leaving the prison, I at once made my way 
to an eating-bouse, and with trembling hands 
seized a bill of fare. I read it over two or three 
' times, trying to make up my mind what I would 

have. It was in vain. My appetite was gone. The 
| wonderfz! breakfast I had looked forward to with 
such eager anticipations was made up, finally, of a 
| cup ot tea and a slice of toast.” 

The convict in prison is subject to the same 
feelings and desires, influenced by the same mo- 
tives, governed and controlled by the same general 

| principles, as other men, and if finally saved, it 
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must be through the same Saviour upon whom we 
allrely. He is not necessarily a monster in whom 
the sentiments of love, respect and pity have no 
place. 

When we reflect that the average age of convicts 
in the State Prison is only about twenty-five years, 
we cannot deny them our sympathy, especially 
when we remember the fact that many of them 
are the victims of circumstances over which they 
had no control, such as the misfortune of birth, 
neglect in early life, drunken or criminal parents. 

In my experience as warden, I have seldom 
found a man so hardened by crime or vice that his 
feelings could not be moved, or his interest in a 
better life enlisted, if the attempt to get at his bet- 
ter nature was judiciously made. The following 
narrative shows a degree of unselfish magnanimity 
that under other circumstances might elevate the 
man who exhibited it into a hero. 


An Honorable Act. 


Early one evening in the winter of 1564, a gen- 
tleman driving in a sleigh, in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, saw two men standing in the road. As he 
approached, they expressed a wish to speak to 
him. He checked his horse, and at once one of 
the men seized the animal by the head, the other 
rushed to the sleigh, and presenting a revolver, 
demanded the man’s money. He gave the robber 
his pocketbook, containing three one hundred 
dollar bills and some small change. The two 
men then compelled him to get out of his sleigh. 
They sprang into it, and drove rapidly away. 
Alarm was given. The criminals were pursued. 
The team was found by the side of the road in 
Cambridge, but the robbers had fled. 

The following evening an expressman was 
stopped on the Salem turnpike just before reach- 
ing Lynn, by the same men, and was robbed of 
over four hundred dollars, Wishing their victim 
good-night, they leaped the fence and disappeared 
over the marshes. 





The next day a young man was arrested in Bos- 
ton on suspicion of being one of the robbers. Ue 
was confined in the Tombs. The first gentleman 
robbed was sent for, and requested to pass by the 
cells where some twenty or thirty prisoners were 
confined, and see if he could pick out from among 
them the man who had robbed him. He selected 
without hesitation the young man referred to. 
The expressman was also sent for. He picked out 
the stmeiman. Neither the gentleman nor the ex- 
pressthan had any doubt as to the prisoner's 
identity. 

There was snow upon the ground, and the foot- 
prints of the robbers were plainly seen on the 
snow. The boots of the suspected man were 
found to fit one set of the footprints exactly. This 
circumstance, with the testimony of the express- 
man, who swore positively to his being the man, 
convicted the poor fellow, although he attempted 
to prove an alibi. He was sentenced to the State 
Prison life. Thirty years before he would 
have been hanged, for death was the penalty for 
highway robbery at that time. 

When I brought him to the prison he declared 
in the most solemn manner that he was innocent. 
This declaration he persistently adhered too, al- 
though no one believed him. Three years after- 
wards & man was committed to the prison for the 
fourth time, on a sentence of six years. He was 
a most expert and desperate rogue, and had been 
guilty of more crimes than any convict ever with- 
in the walls of the prison. <A few weeks after his 
imprisonment he asked for an interview with me. 
“Well, what is it you wish ?” I asked, when he ap- 
peared. 

“Only this, Mr. Warden. 
man in the prison.” 

“Indeed,” I said, “who is it?” supposing, of 
course, that he would name himself. 

“It is M——,” he said, giving me the name of the 
young man convicted of highway robbery. 

‘*Ilow do you know that?” I asked. 

“1 do know it.” 


for 


You have an innocent 


“But how can you know anything about it ?” 

He hesitated a moment, as if weighing the mat- 
ter, and then said in a frank, positive tone, “I 
know he is innocent, for J committed the crime for 
which he is in prison.” 

“Both of them ?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“«J——,” I said, calling him by name, “do you 
realize what you are saying ? No one has been tried 
for the Watertown robbery, and if you acknowl- 
edge the crime, you will be liable to receive a life 
sentence.” 
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against him, unless he is arrested upon evidence 
obtained from some other source.” 

He gave me the name of a man who had served | 
one term in the State Prison, and was then in the 
House of Correction at East Cambridge. 

At my request, he wrote out a full statement of 
the Watertown robbery, which I took to the gen- 
tleman robbed, who, after reading it, returned 
with me to the prison, and had an interview with 
J——. The gentleman left the prison satisfied be- 
yond a doubt that J—— was the real criminal. 

There was a striking resemblance between the 
two men. They were of the same height, and 
wore the same sized boots. 

It is unnecessary to tell here all that had to be 
done to satisfy the Governor of the innocence of 
the poor fellow who was unjustly imprisoned, but 
it was finally accomplished, but not until he had 
served four years in all. J worked as hard 
to prove his own guilt as he could have done to 
show his innocence. 

One more word in regard to him. He was not 
prosecuted for either of the robberies; neither did 
he serve his six years. Shortly after I left the 
prison, he succeeded in escaping from it, for the 
second time. With another convict, he excavated 
a tunnel, twenty-seven feet in length, from the 
engine-room, where the two had worked, to the 

















No, I want the verdict of popular applause. I 
want”—— 

“Just look yonder!” cried Ellys. ‘What on earth 
is Molly Dalton doing on her knees, with her head in 
the grass? Molly, darling, what are you rubbing your 
pretty little nose in the dirt for?” 

Molly turned her laughing face to her friends. 
“What am I doing? Well, I’ve come to the fountain- 
head for my wishes. It’s too much trouble to be want- 
ing this and wanting that, as you all are forever doing. 
I’m looking for a four-leaved clover.” 

A burst of laughter answered her, but nowise dis- 
concerted, she continued her search, humming in a low 
undertone,— 

“I’ve travelled east, I’ve travelled west, 
I've sailed the wide seas over, 

But never knew what wish was best, 
Till Ll found the four-leaved clover. 

“One leaf for fame, and one for wealth, 
One for a faithful lover: 

And one that brought me glowing health, 
Were in that four-leaved clover.” 

“Four wishes!” cried Annie. 
greedy thing, girls! You are covetous, and it’s a bad 
habit. No, my dear, you’re only allowed one wish 
when you find the clover. Bundle up as many in that 
one as you can, buta solitary, single wish is all that 
fate allov's you. We'll help you. Where is the four- 
leaved clover?” 

“I haven’t found it yet. I tell you, girls, it’s the hard- 
est thing to find, when you want one. But I’ll look 
until it’s nearly dark.” 


“Just listen to that 


MY EXPERIENCE IN A STATE PRISON. 


outer wall, cutting off a pile a foot in diameter, 
and escaped. 

He was soon after arrested in Baltimore and 
sentenced to the Maryland penitentiary for sixteen 
years, where, if alive and if he has not escaped, 
he can be found to-day. 

This man’s career was a marvellous one. He 
possessed a good address, and was an excellent 
mechanic. Bold and daring, he hesitated at 
nothing, and by his indomitable perseverance sur- 
mounted obstacles which would have been thought 
impossible by ordinary men. As this incident 
shows, he was not all bad, but of him it could be 
truly said, that he was a man “possessed of one 
virtue linked with a thousand crimes.” 

GIDEON HAYNES. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 


FOUR GIRLS. 


four girls, pretty and full of life and spirits. 
were class-imates, 


Their conversation was of rather a mixed nature 





“IT understand that, Mr. Warden. Iam a bad 
man. There is probably hardly a crime upon the 
statute-book, except murder, that I have not com- 
mitted. I have been a thief all my life,even from 
a child. My earliest education was to steal, and 
I expect to be a thief and robber to the last. As 
you know, I have already served three terms in 
this prison, and I am well aware what the punish- 
ment is; but bad as I am, I have no desire that an- 
other man should suffer for my crimes. I there- 
fore repeat what I have said, M is innocent, I 
am the guilty party.” 

“Do you know M—— ?” I inquired. 

“No. [never saw him. 





try.” 


“You were not alone in these robberies. Who 


was the other man with you ?” 
Again he hesitated. 


I have no more interest 
in him personally than in a man in another coun- 


“Mr. Warden, I have never 
yet betrayed an associate, but in confidence I wid 
tell you his name, trusting that you will not use it 


their French compositions. 
cried,— 


thrown to me! 
chal Niel roses! It will be just perfect! 
know all about it.” 


You see, 


trude Holman said. 
mean. 


“Not like to know about it, 


coming. 
I hope they won’t tell me beforehand.” 


see,” laughed Annie Gordon. 
some trunette, with a good deal of intellect and mor 
ambition. 








Smith, the greatest dunce in school, but with lo 





sense!” Ellys cried, laughing. 
Let’s all look for the clover. 


nobody else can.” 


high grass as finding the clover. 
with Molly. Step by step she p 
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“Why, I do believe the child believes in the non- 
“She’s read so much 
poetry and trash that her little wits have gone astray. 
1 like to find things that 


With laughter and merry jest the girls scattered over 
the fields, quite as intent upon romping through the 
But it was not so 





could not resist smiling at the ridiculous picture drawn 
by her friend. 

“All this nonsense won’t help Molly,” Gertrude 
cried. ‘I don’t believe she cares for the blue silk, and 
she don’t want Annie's fame. Now, if I were she, I’d 
choose a handsome beau with plenty of money to treat 
to unlimited quantities of ice-cream.” 

“Oh, you greedy thing!” cried the indignant chorus. 
“What does she want with a beau, almost a child as 
she in?” 

Molly did not seem to hear the nonsense. She was 
sixteen, but so petite and fairy-like that she looked 
much younger. Her pretty eyes were fixed, and #he 
seemed in deep thought. 

“She’s dreaming again!” cried Ellys. ‘You, Trudy, 
you’re nearest, give her a pinch, and bring her down 
to common-sense. Now, Molly, what do you want? 
We can’t agree upon what you ought to have.” 

“I want the very best thing in the world, of course,” 
she said. 

“Just listen to that!”” Annie laughed. 
you’re not troubled with 
much.” 

‘“*Yes,” she said, “but the best thing for me may not 
suit you. The truth is, girls, I don’t know what I 
want, 80 it’s safe to ask for what is best.” 

“And make a big hau! at once!”’ Ellys cried. ‘‘Well, 
take care of your clover-leaf, for you know the charm 
is broken if you lose it.” 

The episode of the clover-leaf passed out of memory 
during the excitement and interest of the days which 
followed. Our four young “girl-graduates” covered 
themselves with honor. During the deafening ap- 
plause which followed her valedictory, Annie Gordon 
raised her head proudly, and really felt as if she saw 
the portals of fame unclose before her. Ellys forgot 
her dress, and Gertrude her rich beau. Little Molly, 
with her lovely face and graceful movements, would 
have been applauded even if she had blundered in her 
recitations, but as it was, the applause was well-mer- 
ited. 

“Surely this must be the very best thing in the 
world,” she murmured, when she saw happy tears in 
her mother’s eyes, and met her father’s proud smile. 

Years rolled on, and by a strange chance three of the 
old classmates found themselves in the town where 
they had been educated. ‘Let us go to the fields where 
we walked that last evening,’’ Gertrude, now Mrs. 
Manning, said to her friends. 

She was a stout, comfortable-looking matron. A 
practical woman, who managed well her household 
and her husband, and always served the best of 
meals. 

“Don’t this look like old times?” she said, when they 
reached the fields. ‘I declare it hasn’t changed a bit. 
I could shut my eyes, and fancy I’m a school-girl 
again. That is, if 1 wasn’t so fat. As for you, Annie, 
you’re nothing but a snipe, you’re so thin. 1 beg par- 
don, my dear,” seeing the tears rise in her friend’s eyes. 
“I know how hard the loss of your husband must be, 
and how it’s pulled you down. Good gracious! to 
think how long it has been since we romped over 
these fields. Don’t you remember, Annie, how we 
used to jest you about becoming famous? Goodness 
knows we’re none of us /Aat,” fanning herself vigor- 
ously, “‘not even you, who were a wonder to us all.” 

“No,” said Annic, wearily. “I missed the portals 
of fame once, and they never opened to me again. I 
was too happy to care much then, and now I think I care 
less. We were silly creatures in those days, but I like 
to go back to them.”’ 

“Don’t you remember the clover hunt,”’ Ellys called 
out. She was still pretty and gay, though she had a 
daughter taller than herself. “Well, I believe I’m not 
much wiser now, and I dare say I should be just as 
fond of dress, if I wasn’t fonder of other things, my 
husband and children, for instance. No, I didn’t find 
the four-leaved clover, but I have everything I would 
have wished for, if Ihad. Poor little Molly darling! 
Don’t you remember how lovely she looked when she 
said, ‘I want the very best thing in the whole world’? 
It seems to me hers was the saddest of all sad fates.” 

There was a solemn pause, and tears were in the 
eyes of the three friends. 

**] think she got the best things,”’ Annie said, gravely. 
“You know | lived near her, and 1 knew her every 


“T must say 
diffidence to ask for so 





on, ex 


with her future fate. 


carefully every tuft. In some way, her sensitive, 
poetical nature had associated the finding of the clover 
Of course it was all nonsense, 
and she knew it, but down in her heart was a stratum 


There were four of them out walking that afternoon; 
They 
who expected to graduate at the 
close of the school term, which would be ina few days. 
flounces or puffs for a graduating costume; the most 
expressive rendering of one of Chopin’s nocturnes; 
where they were going when they left school; and 
what Madame Bunsen or Mons. Thiers had said of 
Suddenly Ellys Randolph 


“O girls, I expect to have the loveliest bouquet 
All ferns and white violets and Mare- 


“Now, that’s exactly what I would not like,” Ger- 


I think surprises are a great deal pleasanter. 
You see, a surprise always makes one blush,” she con- 
tinued, laughing; “and you know a blush is very be- 
If anybody is going to throw me a bouquet, 


“Spare the dear child’s blushes until everybody can 
She was a tall, hand- 


“Now for my part, I don’t care a straw for bouquets, 
or apy private expressions of appreciation. They just 
mean nothing but individual preference; and Mary 


of relatives, wil) be likely to get more than any of us. 


of superstition which you find often in highly strung 
natures like hers. 

“Haven't found it yet?” Gertrude asked, as the girls 
came running up, out of breath. 

“No, it isn’t any use to look longer, it’s getting so 
late.”” She raised herself from the tuft over which she 
had been bending. 

“Don't be angry, Molly,” sang Annie. “As my old 
black mammy used to say, ‘Luck’s de contrariest ting 
in de worl’, honey; and you’se got ter buckle up ter 
it, chile, ef you wants to cotch it.’ Come, buckle up 
your fortitude, my dear, and let us go home. Maybe 
we'll cotch it on the way.” 

“T suppose it is no use looking,” Molly said, in so 
disappointed a tone that her companiovs laughed 
heartily, At that moment her eyes fell upon the ob- 
ject of her quest, almost at her feet. She sprang to it 
with a cry of joy. 

“O you beauty! You dear, delightful, coy thing, 
hiding from me, and giving me so much trouble! I’ve 
got you now! Now, girls, as I’m to have but one 
wish, what shall it be?”’ 

“If it was I, I'd certainly want that lovely blue silk 





I 
Madame B——’s,” Ellys said, decisively. ‘But no, I 


I | Cummings’. It’s just delightful!’ 
tlently. 
world? 
tinguish myself in some way. 
or musician. 
every one.” 

“Of course you would,” laughed Ellys, tauntingly 
re 


for Annie Gordon, the wonder of the Age! 


ts | Gordon forever!” 

















at Syme’s, and the cream-colored hat and plumes at 
believe I'd prefer the old gold and turquoise set at 


“Dress! dress! dress!”? cried Annie Gordon, impa- 
“Do you think of anything else in the wide 
Now if J was wishing, I would ask to dis- 
As an artist, or poet, 
I'd like to have my name on the lips-of 


“And you'd like to march from place to place, with a 
brass band before you, and a long-trailed crimson 
dress, and red and yellow plumes floating over your 
head, and then to hear the people shouting, ‘Hurrah 
Annie 


Annie, with all her ambition, was geod-natured, and 





thought and feeling. Every good in life she welcomed 
with open arms as the very best. You know she mar- 
ried, but you do not know how she was idolized by her 
husband. She often said to me, ‘Annie, the clover- 
leaf has proved a true prophet. Has not the best always 
come to me?’ 

“Then came the dark days of her double bereave- 
ment. She lost both husband and child in one week, 
of the same disease. Perhaps you think the blow 
crushed her. It broke her heart, I believe, but she 
never ceased to be her sweet unselfish self. Wher- 
ever there was poverty, or sickness, or sorrow, Molly 
would go, and I didn’t blame the poor people for 
thinking her an angel. 

“Well, she faded away gradually, never complain- 
ing, always tender and sympathetic to the troubles of 
others, and never dwelling upon her own gricfs. 

“She was still a dreamer, and used to love to lie on 
her lounge and watch the sunsets. She must have 
seen something very pleasant in those clouds, for! 
have watched her smile, with such a look on her love- 
ly face, that it used to haunt me. It seemed to take 
her so far from me, and all who loved her. At last the 
end came one night when I was sitting up with her. 

“ ¢Annie,’ she said, ‘come here.’ 

“T went to the bed, and took her in my arms. 
liked me to lift her head, and lay it on my bosom. 
“<«D’ve been thinking a great deal about the girls to- 
day,—Ellys and Trudy, you know. We were all such 
friends. Do you remember the last walk we took? 
I’ve kept the four-leaved clover in my prayer-book. 
Here it is,’ touching the dry leaf. ‘I’ve always had the 
best of everything, you know, and now the crowning 
blessing is coming to me. Don’t thivk me delirious, 
smiling faintly. ‘Dear, when you close my eyes, YO" 
can say and ‘know, the best thing in the world has 
come to her: Death means to me joyful life with those 
gone before. Father, mother, husband, child, all wait- 

ing for me.’ 

“The smile with which she uttered these words was 
on her lips when the coffin-lid closed over them.” 

They answered with silent tears. They could not 
have welcomed death for themselves, but they felt that 
it might come as a glerious angel to such life-pilgrims 

as Molly darling. 


She 
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Payson’s is the best ink for family marking. Used 
with common pen.Sold by Druggists and Stationers.[Ade. 
—_———__@——__——_—_— 

Mr. J. W. Cook, president Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., recommends Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
petals 
Halford Sauce blends admirably with all gravies. 
Halford Sauce makes your food more nutritious. 
oneal 
“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ will relieve Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and Throat Diseases, and Coughs and 
Colds. Sold only in bores. Price, % cents. [4Adv. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 





isasuperior substitute, and its use is positively bene- | 
ficial to health. (Adv. | 
————_—e————— 

The Highest Medical Authorities Concede | 
ANGLO-SWISS MILK FOOD to be the BEST prepared 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Ask Druggists, or write 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co.,86 Hudson St., New 
York, for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in previ- 
ous issue of this paper.) [Ade. 

—_——__—_ 
No Undue Influence 


Was used by Mr. Sawyer simply because he was a large 
manufacturer, to obtain the thirteen medals at the differ 

ent State exhibits for the superiority of the STANDARD 
SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE. It was tested for its purity, | 
solubility, absence of sediment, and found to be free 
from acid, It stood all the tests, and was recommended 

as the best Blue for washing purposes and the first med- 
als awarded in every instance. [Adv. 


DRY Goons 
MALI 


L or EXPRESS. 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 
ies, and’everything in Dry Goods and | 
Ready-mad le Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children. Men’s F urnishing E Goods.) pholsterz: | 
vane Articles, &c,. SAMPL 1K | 
FREE on application. C DOLE R & CONARD, 9th | 
and Market sts., Philadelphia. | 

ta@P"Please say where you saw this “advertisement. | 


DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER. © 


An English Toilet Preparation for. Perma- 
nently ~; Aang Su yo yo Rate 
from the F Nec nd Ar 

Guaranteed harmless to the skins, leaves it ‘ott, white 
and smooth; never fails to remove the hair. Ladies 
should lose no time in using it to early check and destroy 
its growth. Price $1 per bottle. Sent by mail in = 
wrappers to any address on receipt of price by 
AMERICAN DRuG Co., 28 Hawilton St., _ Boston, } Mass. 
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THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE | 

Sixty pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pie ces, 2 by 6} 
inches; or Twenty- four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
regular pieces of corresponding quantity and value, 
Beautiful colors and patterns. No two alike. aif 
al pave quantities, 60 cts, EM BROLDE RY si 
©OR CRAZY ORK-—all Bright ¢ elore ae batt 
——- packages, “ye: one ounce, 40c. COOPER & 

ONA Rb, Impor ters & Retailers: Philadelphia Pa, 





POR PLAIN an DECORATIVE MARKING. 











_ Sold = Seuagintn, Stationers am ews Agents. 





PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR. 
A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical ine | 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other ma- | 
terials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, and | 
in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns for 
all kinds art work are given yearly. Full page de- | 
signs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each alter- | 
nate issue. Large Lllustrated Supplements with every 
number. Sample copy, with full-page colored de- 
sign, bets. Address WILLIAM W agg 
_140 Nassau St., New York, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & C0., 


IMPORTERS, 


LINENS AND WHITE GOODS, 


104 Franklin Street, New York, 
We call the attention of the trade to our stock of 


Pure Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, 








9 Tempting Bargains ! 


Worthy the especial attention of every lady in the 
United States. 
1, 2-in. “Guinets” Black Dress Silke from 
a woves Si. 


recent auction sales, 
2. 2l-in. pan rain Black Silks, ‘at.. 
3. Black S 1 Rhadames, at 
4. W-in. Colored Silk Plush, hand-or 

A marvel of cheapness, at. 
5. d-in. Seal-Skin Silk Plush, w 
6. -in. Ladies’ Cloths, all colors. 
7. H-in. Tricot Cloth, all colors, 
8. 40-in. Lupin’s Black Cashmere 
9. 4-in, Black Camelette Cloth 

N. B.—Samples, order forms and cae tl opes 













LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








IHAVE THE CORRECT TIME 


Young America: 





THE BIGGEST CATuone 
of its kind EVER SEEN 


Has just been issued at 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


awaits 1 ain Pitchers ay gpd wees 
and will be nu ed on receipt of 0c get - Itcontains Sain i ~ » 
12 large octavo pages descriptive of allt Se 15 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., 61 per bottic. 


NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ F ANCYWORK. 
FLORENCE 


Full instructions in’ Kensington Painting, Luster 





Austen's Forest Flower Cologne is the Best. 





Austen's Forest Flower Cologne is the Finest. 


Austen’s Forest Fiower Cologne is the Most Delicate, 





Austen's Forest Flower Cologne 2 is the Most Fashionable 


Austen's Forest Flower Cologne is Sold Everywhere. 

















Painting, ete.. with more than 1400 Illustrations of 
Stamping Patterus, Lace Patterns, Stamped and | 
uvontered Goods,Faney Articles, Crazy-work, Fancy 
Derning. &c., with price list of all the mat’ls used in Em- 
broidery ‘and’ Fancy work. It is we orth sending; for, 





This engraving siiows the latest 


Stvle of these sood It is pub- 

lished as a protceciion sor those 

ladies Who Wish to obtain mittens 
| well-made trom genuine 


TO BUY RIGHT, in OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


We guarantee quality and prices, and will exchange 
or refund money for goods not entirely satisfactory. 
Seal Sacque 3.... 
Plush Sacques 
Newmarkets..... eoseees 
Jackets (all-wool)....... 
om Jersey, Kfinest) 
Fur Muffs..... 

Fur Trimmings (pe r “yard seceeacasacie $3.75. 

Fur-lined c irculars, Silk, Satin and Cloth Dol- | 


Florence Kuitig Silk 


Whatever the design, all real 
Florence Silk Mittens are sold 
, one pair in a box, bearing the 


FLORENCE” 


on one end, 














mans, at 20 per cent. less than anywhere else. sean fei parts 4 
Hosiery, U nderwear, Corsets, Handkerchiefs Li eatclout se Bh ae 
and Black Silks at greatly reduced —— Should | AY “A: pls ae ' rs 1 silk a 
you desire further information before ordering, send for | yx vy i ! ‘i eet thing, and dn 
our new illustrated Catalogue, mailed free, | X geld, ¢ ee a _ = more 
WS to vi glove, 

cc. ®. COLLINS, | NY are more durable and quite 

32 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. aye cant and fashionable as the 

. yest of gloves 


’@"BEST AND CH EAPEST~<x. 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE, 


sa Great Improvement in 1885. 


G2" A SUPPLEMENT will be given in every number Jor 











Sold by leading dealers, 

Directions for knitting this de- 
sign mailed FREE to any person 
who will send us their address on 
a postal card. Mention this paper. 


NONOTUOK SILK (0., 
Sie vse FLORENCE, MASS. 
FANCY WORK 


BOOKS ANI 
: MPING Ot Terr. 

NGALLS’ Manual of Faney Work, A 

Book of Instructions and Patterns 4. Artistic 

Needle Work, Kensington Fuibroidery, 2 ele. Hie, 
Book for CRAZY PATCHWORK Ky 

Book of WORSTED Cross-Sfil« / PAY TERNS, 

MACRKAME LACE and Ri K-Rs ACK Book, - 

















New Book of DARNED LACE PATTERNS, we 

“Of course you don't know what time it is. Your | ,..- ; P ; ’ 708, ; « one 
wateh is only a girl’s wateh. Girls’ watches don't keep 1885, containing a full size pattern for a lady's or child's : Hole pe igen sine hale he Bre re ag ACE Pe atierns a 
time: they're only for show. Mine’s a man’s watch—a | dress. Every subscriber will receive, during the year | iipy PATTER ig “es a8 a . - Z oe. 
regular Waterbury. It keeps as good time as the depot | and without any fi se nS ne 
| yw Further expense, twelve of these patterns | 6 POINT RUssE u 

Free I compare them every day. Yes, your friend | ‘ oars i ieee! SE PATTER We. 


Clan ence has a very nice gold watch; he has owned it | worth fire times the subscription price. 2% 

only three months; twenty-two days of that time it has | 

been in the hands of the watchmaker for repairs, and | _PETERSON’S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest 
has cost him eleven dollars so far. If mine gets dam- | of the lady’s-books. It gives more for the money, and 
aged, it can be repaired at not over 50 cents.” pa cg 8 xre ater me rits, than any othe ov. But in Iss5 it 


WATERBURY WATCH, [esr stezcescnavises: 


BEST STEEL-ENGRAVINGS, 
Per Dozen, $48.00. 


BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
BEST DRESS-PATTERNS, 
Discount to the Trade. All in Nickel-Silver Case. Every 
Watch Warranted. 


BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR IT. 


BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST MUSIC, Etc., Ete. 
We fill no Orders for less than One Dozen. 
Address all orders and correspondence to 


Its immense circulation and long-established reputa- 
GEO. MERRITT, General Selling Agent, 


tion enable its proprietor to distance all competition, A 
52 Maiden Lane, New York City. 





new feature has recently been introduced in a series of 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


The stories, novelets, etc., in “Peterson,” are admitted 
to be the best published. All the most popeer 
female writers contribute to it. The superb 


COLORED STEEL FASHION-PLATES 


In “Peterson” are ahead of all others. — plates are 
engraved on steel, TWICE THE U be so, 
Houschold and other recipes: ar hele Ss 4 Ar t Embroid- 
ery, Flower Culture—every thing interesting to ladies. 


TERMS (Always in Advance), $2.00 A YEAR, 
g@- UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS.U@ 


GREAT CHOICE IN PREMIUMS. 


( With the unparalleled illustrated 
. Copies for $3. 50) book, “PEARL OF PRICE,” or the 
“ 4.50 | any Ze siveb-charattney, *“LION IN 


VE.” 
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0 With an extra copy of the maga- 
4 Copies for $6. 5 ; zine for 188), as a premium, to the 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MEDALS ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


6 . ¢ oe Unerson getting up the club, 
With both an extra copy of the 
5 Copies for $8. 00 magazine for 1885,and the lar, fe ste el- 
7 “ 40,50 engraving,or the*PEARL OFPRICE,” 
to the person getting up the club. 


For Larger Clubs, Still Greater Inducements. 


Address, post-paid, CHAS. J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specimens sent gratis, if written for, to get up clubs. 





STEWART HARTSHORN, 


480 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STOP THIEF 














In Plain White, Printed, Embroidered and Fancy, for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


at lower prices - ever — We will send sam- 
ples anywher 
Ask for TAYLOR’S IRISH LINENS. 
Warranted to be the best quality. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, 
Near 5th Av. New York, 


Hand Embroideries 


Stamping and Designing, 









Retail Price o all thes se ¢ Books and 1 Patterns, $1.6, 
s' ECIAL OFFER: 
$1.00 and ‘are 





Me wse Books and Patterns for 





PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. 


OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK CONTAINS OVER 
1300 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of New and ¢ agg: Patterns for all kinds of F Let ae : 


*rice, 15 ets STAMPING OUTFIT, 35 Pat- 
TERNS: Roses, alls ng Outlines, SEDs. Neallops, 
Vines, ete. Full Instructions for St: mine, Box Pow- 
der, Pad and New Sample Book cont: ining 1 300 Illustra- 
tions. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.0 
EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS. —oatine 
letters), 0e.; Sheaf of Wheat, lic. Cluster of Strauw- 
berries, We.; Forget-me-nots, Wie.: Calla Lily, lie.; 
Pansies, Vie.; ond Lilies, Ihe.; Outline Design, We. 
Golden Rod and Asters, Vie, Sprig of Sumac, lic, 
SPECIAL OFFER.- “We will send a// these Extra Stimp- 
ing Patterns and the Stamping Outfit for $2.00, 
COLORS Or FLOWE RS for EMBROIDERY. 4 
New Book! Wt fives the Cor "ect Colors and 


Alphabet (2% 


Shades for Embroidering F/owers, Wheat, © Grasses, 
Ferns, ete. Ladies doing Kensington Eni roi ry will 
tind ee a great heip Price, Sicts 


SCIAL) OFFER 
e goods by mail for a ices give 





\ en. ul these Books, Patterns, 
Outfit, efe.. amounts to $5.06, Our EXTRA SPECIAL 
OFFER is this: We will send 


“The ‘retail price of 











y ything in this Advertisement) by en 
or SABIE for $5.00, | _d. F. INGALI Ls Ss, sy Ly YNN, ‘N, Masi 


CAUTION! 





FACE. 
LXVITTIUNaA 


LYONS 
*“HSINTA 





THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF THE 
TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE FOUND 
ON THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD 
OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 





| This beautiful i of “LUSTRA” PAINTING, invented, copyrighted and registered by Rurus H. BRAGDON, 
| Artist of New York City, is regarded by all as the most superb method of decoration for interior hangings, 
draperies for Lene Bg clocks, tables, screens, ete.. etc., resembling the most exquisite embroidery of ancient 
times, or wonderful applique of metallic fabrics. The colors for the art work are being imitated by several so- 
| called reputable dealers in artists’ materials, who impose upon the public fraudulent, worthless stuff at various | 
prices, termed “after the manner of *Lustra’ Painting” or “metallic colors for Lustra Painting,” ete, The genuine 
colors are made under the personal direction of R. BRAGDON, whose hame appears on every box, of which 
there is but one size, containing thirty bottles of colors and two bottles of medium for mixing, the price having 
always been‘$5. To frustrate these limitations, and place the genuine colors in the hands of those who desire to 
obtain the value of their money, Mr. Bragdon will, for a /imited tvme, sell the complete box of colors for $3.50, 
“How to do Lustra Painting” (copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1884), price 50 cents, enables any one to do the work 
successfully. All orders must be addressed to 


R. H. BRACDON, 1155 Broadway, New York City. 








vample iN 
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FOR 1885 


GODEY’s 


LADY’S BOOK 








Cheapest place in New 
York City for all kinds of 
MaterialsUsed for 
Decorative Nee- 
dlework. 

Lessons given in 
all the stitches. 

Perforated Pat- 
terns. Wholesale 
and re’ —_, 





Sen ‘or new 
filustratea. Cata- 
zogne of 100 pages 
just issued. 





Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Awarded Highest Prize, Paris Exposition, 1878, and 





“eA % % 


GREAT 
OFFER 


WILL Ye sag 
ages of reading—consist- 
Meee Stories, Novels, Poetry, 
History, Art, Fashion, and Cur- 
rent Notes, besides Lessons in 
Dressmaking and Cookery, and 
[e) practical er 450 


pages illustrating Fashions in co 





= GODEY’S 











| 











ors, and black “and white, 24 
ages of Select Music,18 Beauti- 
Ewill pre- fu Engravings, besides illustra- 
sent to tions Of House Interiors and 
everyone who Stories, We also PRUSENT EACH 
sends the name SUBSCRIBER with a Steel Engrav- 
of a new sub- ing of “Sirerinc Love” and 
scriber,atonce, allow them to make their own se 
| to Gopey’'s lection of a Full Size Cut Pa 
| Lapy’s Boor, Pattern, each month, of any 
| 3(price$2.00 signinthebook, cuithoutextracost 
| S ayear)a beau- Fifty-four years’ ¢xperience 
| gtiful Steel En- enables this Magazine to make 
graving of Pe- this unparalleled offer which may 


rault’s “ Sleep- 


depended $0 in every pare 
ing Love ’’ for 
framing and 25 


eee: 
200 P' 1 
cents in cash. 


aS < —— Our $2 ~ 
willappearin the Januarynw 
Copi 
rs ae eg 
Se DY’S B GODEY'S LADY'S 800K, 
: Drawer 18 . O. Box HH., Phila, 











i= A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 


| PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
| 





| pBUISARR ARPES Se eMCseo RE, 


;MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

‘or sale by all Dry Goods Dealers. 


BALL’S 








CORSETS 


The ONLY bepreeg? snate racer oon pe ed by 
its purchaser after t 8 we as if ey found 
PERFECTL ATISEA CTORY 
respect, and it price re AS: v eelior. 
- avaviety of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
Ges eolars everywhere. pdaig of worthles 58 dni 
tations. None genuine withor V's name on 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














NOV. 27, 1884, 











ONE-CENT 2 NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


100: FORE IGN STAMP Ss, ety A 


logue, Gero. H, Ric ‘HMOND, 
1END 10 Cents for approval sheet _ ‘of Fores 
Postage Stamps, to C. D. SMITH, Delta, N 
STAMPS 100 asst. 25¢.3 100 var. 16¢.; 
rurrLe Bros., Glen Ridge, 
SHORTHAND Taught by mail. J. L. ROSENBER- 
GER, Chicago University, Chicago,Ill 


SCROLL SAW DESIGNS. 


Send for New Catalogue. L. H. Russell, Stratford, Ct. 


ARE COINS WANTED. Send six cts. in stamps 
for coin ¢ ogue, giving dates and prices paid. 

JOHN ©, SCHAYER, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

OICE STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

Colorado and other Western scenery, $2 per doz., $1 

per half doz., by mail. G. W. Kemp, Loveland, C ‘olo. 
W & SELF PROPELLING SLED attach- 
. * ments. Send for full particulars. Price, 
$1.00. J. BRANDSTETTNER, 210 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 

EAR N Telegraphy or Shorthand aad Ty 
Writing Here, Situations furnished, 


Address VALENTINE BrOS., Janesville, Wisconsin, 


ANTED.—Agents for the beautiful book, ‘Mother, 
Home, and Heaven.’ 1e work of best authors. A 
choice volume, ele; gantly illustrated. Worth its weight 
in gold forhome. R.C. TREAT, 199 Clark St., Chicago. 


UK 


New Cata- 
thfield, Vt. 

n 
° 4 


oe. 

















pi nce to secure a thorough Business 
education, or superior style Pen- 
manship is at the SPENCERIAN COL- 





LEGE, ¢ Jlev eland, oO. Circulars free. 
WANTE D AGENTS. — New Book, . “Explora 
Want in the Arctic Zones,” from Franklin to 


Greeley. 1 vol. Su erbly illustrated. Splendid book, 


B. B. RUSSELL, Pub., Boston, Mass, 


No competition, 

Se RAPHY On PHONETIC SHORT- HAND 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 

and illustrations for beginners sent on a plie ation. 

Address Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ORRESPONDENGE BUSINESS SCHOOL 


451 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y.,.Young Men and Women 

thoroughly prepared for busine S88, at home. Book- 
keeping, Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 
taught by mail. Send two stamps for Pamphlet. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Tu rkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap. 
7ermanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp.E.S, 

FRO T&C 0. 22 Tre mont Row, Boston. 
A DAY in your own 


i $6 to $8 town selling the 


Nickel Tidy Holder, Every family 
will buy them. Sample and agents’ price 
list sent on receipt of Lc. in 2c, or le. stamps. 
WM. HASSELBACH, Gen. Agent, Sandusky, O 


Beautiful Colored designs of Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, ete., printed on burlap, 
® (cloth), to be worked in rags, yar t 
Wholesale and retail. be ars ge discount to dealers. 
to manufacturer for cz e 
GEO. R, ANDRE ws, Biddeford, Me. | 
SHORTHAN thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or personally; 
good situations procured all pupils when competent, 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, espec jally for educated young ladies, 
Send for cirlar. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 


JUST OUT: ForHolidays,the large No.1Giant_ 





Name this paper. 





c. 
Send 
























La a with script outtit,for 85 
NTS NGP RESS, 615 utfit, 81; 
GIA INKER 2; with a script type 
outfit, $3. Bi), ~" > cards and catalogue, 6c, 
W.0, WW ANS, 50 N Ninth St,, Philada., Pa, 
ow F A :0YS CAN MAKE = MON- 
EY Loe rapidly on the 








farm, growing 
ds. I 



















of Globes. Send for Circulars, 


A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 
DO YOUR OWN STAMPING | 
with our Artistic Patterns, for eme- | 


and selling Cabb: ~F Celery Plants and S un- 
dreds are doing it,and some sell *500 e ason. 
Why not you? For instructions and particulars write | 
to ISAAC F, TL LINGHAST, La Plume, Lack’a Co., Pa. 

The Home Blackhoard & Easel 

Has a Child’s Writing-Desk, Ink-Stand | 

Book Rack, An Ease on *h side and 

Bon top, ids up with fine 

Le card ‘96 net We HE “aso, 60 kinds 






“Kansas. 





Ww. 





LADIES broidery; easily transferred, and can | 
be used fifty times over. Outfit of | 
paid. P/ PATTEN PUB. CO. 38 Ww. lith St., N 
ALLECRANDO ‘Wikies 
AL Wu SICAL CAME. 
‘Teaches notes, rests, keys, &c. Aids in studying Music. 
Easily learned. sp oente, by mail; postal not 
. HOFER, Manhatts mn, 
by 4 eminent Theologians, giv- 
ing their views of Heaven, il- 
] lustrated, 453pp.,_ price $i. , 
LON, 461 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A.WALKER, /’res’t. JAMES P. Mu NROE, Sec’ YY. 
D. NEEDHAM'S SONS’ 
& Fluid and Solid extracts of the Blossoms, 
Best Blood Purifier known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum,Rheumatism, 
Cireular. 157 Dearborn St., Cc hicago. 
PHONETIC SHORTHAND. ORF99REY’S 
Instruction by Mail, including Manual, $6. Send 
WwW. , Osgoodby, 69 N, Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. 
SHORT-HAND MACHINE 
Superior to other systems in accuracy and 
legibility. Equal inspeed. Learned in} 
the time. Price $40 with manual. Spec ial 
Y. Send for Circulars. 
U.S, Stenograph Co., St.Louis, Mo. 
THE N STAN? CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


23 Elegant Patterns, with material, ete., G0 cto. I post- | 
A Charming Pastime and Useful Study combined, 
A remarkable book, chapters 
sent vent OA nen ad. Agents Wanted, Circulars free. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
Red Clover Blossoms 
Dyspepsia,Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 

stamp for Cir., Spee imen Pages, and Testimonials. 
medal awarded by American Institute, N. 

AN AN’S STRATENA! 


Best in the world for MENDING AL ISDS of 
.f ATERIAL, Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 
NE, Full name dlown in bottle, Stronge ~ thou Glue. 


INTS-ON-EXPRESSION 


PrAagL’s ~~ AYON STUDIES OF THE Face. 50 
trations, , B, CO to Portrait drawing without a 






teacher. aN Ari and Book stores, or post-paid for 
5c . Send stam for it d catalogue. PEA 
AR’ AIO, AMA & PHOTOGRAPHY, PER- 
FORATING & STAMPING OUTF Te, rawing and Painti: 
ay by mail. TKACHERS MAKE TEN DOLLARS DAY. 
CENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Sq., NEW YORK. 





POPULAR AND USEFUL BOOKS, 


Seven Hundred Album Verses, per cover cts. 
Fun for All (1000 Riddle s). ‘Raper. cover. 5 ee 
Ogee’ 's Hand- Book of Information Limp cover =3 5 cts, 
failed on receipt of price. A oor < each . the 


Add 


above books mailed for 50 cents, 
OGILVIE & CO., 313 Rose St. New York. 


Wanted Evervoue Who Loves Suushine 





Is the oldest, simplest, best and 


PURE BLACK 
cheapest remedy in the world 


LICORICE for Coughs & all Throat Affec- 


tions. Ask your druggist or confectioner for ours and 
take no other, or send 5 two-cent stamps for a stick by 
mail, MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, Cliemists and Man- 
ufacturers of best Licorice, 218 N. 22d St., Puiladelphia, 


ON RECEI P” of Three Two-cent Post- 
age Stamps, we will mail 
to any address a Set (4) Large Floral Cards, 4%. x 6X 
inches. The Handsomest Floral Cards Pr 
BROWN CHEMICAL © co., 
Mention this Paper. nore, Md. 


FANCY WORK RECREATIONS 


New book, fully illustrated, most complete in print, by 
rs. EVA M. NILES, now ready. Agents wanted. Extra 
pay and special offers for Nov. and Dec. work. Prizes to 
rest workers. _BUCKEYE PUB. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
viot IN mail 50c. Silver Steel. Violin 
Strings, set of 4 by mail 25 cents. 
A wietin, Outfit Given Away. Any onecan get 


one free. Send stamp for catalogue; everything inthe KR 
BATES & CO..! ‘agic Lanterns, Revolvers, ac. © oti 
iiss. ° 


BATES & CO., Importers, 106 Sudbury St., Boston, 

IF YOU WiS for your children it will 
pay you to buy a Hand- 

Sewed one. They are easier for the feet and do better 

ory 1. For prices and styles, address Y 




















ne and 558 pieces Violin Musicby by 








. R. HOPKINS, Armonk, Westchester Co. 


COGSWELL’ s, SCHOOL OF amit 
NEW HAVEN, COGSWELL, Principal. 


YH, Py. €4. 


Best advantages offered by any school in the country. 
Lessons by mail at reduced rates. Our “Compendium” is 
the best self-instructor ; $1 post-paid. Send for circulars. 


WARREN ’S FEATHERBONE 


The best elastic bone in the world for DRESS MAK- 
ING PUR 5e, per yard. Ask your dealer 


. 
For anlo by the wholesale and retail trade. Send 
for san 


a1 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. Three Oaks, Mich, — 


OPTICAL GOODS 


Microscopes, Telescopes, Field and Opera Glasses, Magic 

Lanterns, etc.; also, Barometers, Thermometers, Com- 
asses, Batteries, Drawing, Drainage, Dairy, and other 
Scientific Instruments. 192-pp. Catalogue free. 
PRENTICE & SON,Mfgz. sOptic ians,176B’ way,N. Y. 


For Crazy Quilts" and Patchwork, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one-ounce 
package, with designs tor 100 styles of crazy stitches, 
all for 40 ce nts, by mail. 

THE BRAIN 4° RD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 35 Kingston St., Boston, 





for it. 








ERFORATE (" DESIGNS 
zadies can pre es a original designs, or those 






from ART books, and perforate 10 at once, for 
stamping: PEARL’ s PATENT PERFORATOR & 
STAMPING OUTFIT. $2.00 post-paid ; send name 
of sewing machine you use. Oneagent in every oe 
Stamp for catalogue. PEARL ART CO., 23 UNION S@., NV 


MAGIC LANTERNS | 


And STEREOPTIC all prices. Views illuse 
trating every subject oy Pr hits Exhibitions, ete. 

Gen A profitable business for a man with a small capie 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
Catalogue free. cALLISTER, Mte. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


and Tricycles. 
The Popular Sheets for Business and 





ure, 
Send stamp for fiiustr ated (30-page) 
Catalogue. 
THE POPE P 
597 W __597 Washington St., Rostoxe Ss ASS. 


SILK CULTURE. 


America’s wonderful new industry—the culture of 
silk—is particularly suited to boys and girls. It is very 
pleasant nice work, extremely profitable for any 





one. Cc ‘omplete text-book on Silk Culture mailed for 
an ents, Send postage stamps or postal note 
Ww. DORR & 1O., 669 Fourth St., Des Ss ‘Moine 8, Towa. 


The only 
medicine 
known that 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
_ twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 
roup it has never failed to cure, The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
—- rious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
mail. Price, 50 cts. per box. Four dollars per 
C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


INVALID RoLuinc CHAIR. 
=, (Reclining.) 


dos. 






those who are 7. 
ante to walk 


FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, new HAVEN, cr. 


EREE Information About 
the Southwest. 


Maps, pamphlets, papers, etc., giving detailed infor- 
mation concerning Lands, Farming,Stock-raising,Fruit- 
growing, Mining, Manufacturing, ete., in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, and Old Mexico, 
sent FREE onapplication to C. B. SCHMLDT, Commis- 
sioner of Tmmigr: ration, A. T.&8, F. R.R. .Topek a, Kans. 
” Reversible Collars and Cuffs. 

+ELO, RAPHAEL, 

a style, Murillo. 
Several webs of Fine 
Muslin, starched together 
form the FABRIC, Pol- 
ished both sides. Linene 
Collars and Cuffs have no 
wrong side. Ten for 25 

cts. at stores, or by t try. Two Gold_Medals 
awarded : at M.C, “ a. Pair, Boston, 1881, Collar and 
pair cuffs any size, postpaid for SLX cts. Circulars free, 

Reversible Collar Co., Factory Cambridge, Mass. 





“LINENE”: 


— - 














Thegreat collection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 

exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes, heroic bravery,im 
risonments aud hair-breadth escapes, romantic incident 
pa pa Srna. Perilous joureay®. Casi raidsan 


FS durir t Civil No 


book ike PROFUSE.T ILLUSTRATED. Outoclls ail. 


ar. 








And he dren to read SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE | 
CHILDREN, macniticently printed and ae 
illustr: oot with choice and superior engravings, size | 
10xl4. A treasure, a charm, and a delight. 

One No, published at 25 ur price only 20 cts. 
Bound vol.. pent hed at’ Os our pr ‘ice cols S1. 
THE ESTERB ROOK ST 
Agents wanted, No, 26 Sen Street, "New "York. 














Scammell & Cos, box 4i'2 Philadelphia or St. Lous. 
povee Action, Bar (Front Action) 
$15 _MUZZLE-LOADER NOW $12 


$16 Locks. Warranted good shooter 
| Send stamp for iNustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches, 


ysis and experiments are that Mellin’s Food for infants 
and invalids, when added to diluted cow’s milk, forms 
the only perfect substitute for mother’s milk that has 
ever been produced, and invalids as well as children find 
it a most satisfactory and nourishing article of diet. 





The results of both chemical and physiological anal- 





J. & R. LAMB= 


59- CARMINE-STREET- N-Y 
BANNERS-IN- SILK 


ARTISTIC-STAINED-GLASS 
HAND-BOOK BY MAIL. 

















Will send you their 
BAND CATALOCUE 
for 1884, 140 pages. 300 engravings! 
of Instruments, Suits, Ca; s, Belts, \\ 


Hats, Sundry 

Materials, also includes Instruction an 
Exercises for Amateur Bands, and a Cat-, 
alogue « of choice band music mailed free. 














- PATO APA/L 2D, /BEaF. 
TIO AM, 7 MET AT i 
COMBINATION RULER. 
Has all the merits of a flat and a round ruler and none 
of their disadvantages. No inky surface ever comes in 
contact with the hands or paper. Will not slip, as it is 
adjusted with rubber rings. Correct squares of any 
size, or parellel lines at any distance apart can be drawn 
by means of the swivel index at the end. Price, 50 cts. 
CLAPP & BAIL EY, 129 Pear! Street, Boston. 


SPALDING’S MANUAL OF 


ROLLER SKATING. 


The most complete instruction 
book published, containing over 60 
IMlustrations and 200 movements. 

A Necessity tor Beginners or Experts, 
Mailed to any address upon receipt of 
25 cents. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
108 } MADISON Sr, CHICAGO. 47 Mu RRAY ‘82. N.Y. 


BOYS Send us 10 cents and we 
will send you a RUSSIA 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cents, 
and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one,and we want 
agents everywhere, 
LAPHAM & BOGART, 3 John St., N. ¥. 





%, 
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BOOK OF CAGE BIEDS, Ff 
120 pages, 150 illustrations, beautiful 
colored plate. Treatinentand breed- 
ing of all kinds cage birds, for 
pleasure AND PROFIT. liseases 
and theircure, How to — and 
arrots. 


stock an Aviary. All about P; 


Prices ype oo . 
d for 15 


ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
_*? So. Eight Street, Titiatsieme. & 








GooDdD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


GREA 
LL ELT TT 

Greatest inducements ever of- 

fered. Now’s your time to get up 

orders for our celebrated Teas 

and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 

ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 

ea Set, or Handsome Decorated 

Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. For full ticulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICA? co., 

P.O. Box 239, 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


HUCKLEBERRY FIN 


(TOM SAWvERS COMRADE) 


Re By. 
MARK | 
ENT Seiten SLLUSTRA ONS 
N SXRVASSING | Dons HEADY 
BS} DS BROADWAY NS 
” 


YMAS CARDS. Imported Cards, , with 
’ Fringe, protectors and Enve 
ew opes, 5 Medium for 50c., or 3 large for BOC. 
Double C ards, with fringe, cord and tassels (like a 
book). 3 Medium’for 50e., or 3 large for $1.00. Extra 
large with fringe, 3 for $1.00. Cards without fringe, 
10 to 50c, per dozen. Packets for teachers and deal- 
ers, at 1, 3 and 5 dollars. We guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. New Year’s and Birthday Cards at 
same prices.* Send postal note or s amps. 
F. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., oston, Mass. 


T-U-T-T-E-R-I-N-G 
T-A-M-M-E-R-I-N-G 
AND ALL 
| impediments in speech 
corrected and cured at 
CINCINNATI 
VOCAL INSTITUTE. 
bh Dr. E. L. RIvENBURGH. 
Principal, 52 West Seventh 
® Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send for orcas 
UR 


1500 casEs Cc 


HES 
ee 




































J. H. 


otherwise. 


NOVELTY ELECTRIC CO,, 


5th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia. 


Novelty Battery A. Price,$1.50 
We make this low-priced powerful car- 
bon battery for Experimental and Ama- 
teur use. It is finely Gnished and very 
effective. 
Learners’ Telegraph Outfit......... $ 3.75 
Electric Bell Outfits.........$3.50 and 5.00 
Flying Wing Motor........ ool 75 
Electric Hammer.... 5 


0.00 
Novelty Machine Shop 11.00 





All_ kinds of ELECTRICAL and TELEGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, 





TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 


constructing and operating Short Lines ‘of Telegraph, 


c.. send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 

BUNNELL & COs Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail or 
It is the plainest and best book of instruc- 
tion in Telegraphy ever published, being complete in 


deser iption. explanation and illustrations, 
J.H H, BUNN 


ELL & CO., i 1 iberty St., New v York. 





THE ABSENT- MINDED FAIRY. 
LITTLE BELL 23x Sav5 Suva Sine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
ew Books by Margaret —— rift. 
Fa a Tilustrations. 4to Boards, 120 

acceptable Holiday Present for ‘on 
sole by_ booksellers goverelly. Publishe 
ERLINUS PRINTING HOUSE, the 


ASTHMA 


AND HAY FEVER. 


‘THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
KNIGHT'S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 
Address, Tu. NIGHT 
15 East Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
G2" Mention this paper. 41 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how that Ca- 
tarrh of your ” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, getting 
worse every day.” “W 
why don’t you try 
Sykes’ Sure C 
ase it will cure 
“Well, then I will, for ve 
tried everything else.” 
ust six weeks afterward 
z they met n, and No. 1! 
said, “Why, how much bette you look; what's up? Go- 
ing to get “married, or what?*  *W ell, yes, and it's all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 
why didn’t I know of it be fore? ve 8 — oly wonderful.” 
Send 10 cents to Dr. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable book of full ‘information, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies.” 


ANCLO-SWISS 
MILK FOOD “~~ 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition. 


ANGLO ( Chocolatesmitk 
REL {Cocos and Milk 


Coffee and Milk 


Convenient and Economical. 


33 Million Tins Sold in 1883. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


‘DOUBLE ELASTIC ACTION) 


Samples of Pens with Illustrated Pamphlet of Spen- 
cerian Specialties sent on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 


























MILE-MAID BRAND. 














“HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

For Persons of ail ages. 
A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 
it BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
chronic),and BREAKS UP COLDS like 
magic; IT CURES, in fact, where other 

remedies have failed, 

r Croup and Whooping Cough—every family 


i 
oath keep it in Eeadinese. 1p "rice. 50c. and $1 per bot- 
tle. Of druggists. C. N. CRITTENTON,Propr..New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
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German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 
BEAUTIFUL 


TEEL ENGRAVINGS 





Of Cheice Stibjects 


») SENT POST PAID. 
FOR FRAMING, 3:5 2,"..20°* 
FOR PORTFOLIOS, 33235" soe 
FOR ALBUMS, Sx2. 6x9 tack, tee 


Ramole and C 
from whieh 


THE STEEL PLATES So ane 
ofthese Engravings are printed 
cost $150 each, ant are all choice 
works of Art 8 con nema guar. 
anteed. 1 Note or order 
to ENGRAVING Pl re BLISHING co... 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast (coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 














Guaranteed Steel Barrels, “Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side 
Or no sale. O1 aly $16, Our Famous Number 21, 
| P, POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


No. 27,bx.1.1.,Philadelphia,Pa. 











MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











